ven Cents.a Copy Two Dollars a Year 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Secretary Taft in the Philippines—Reform Work in Philadelphia—Cuban 

Legislation and Politics—The Russian Assembly—Lord Curzon Resigns— 

The Peace Conference, Etc. 
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The International Parliament . . COUNT ALBERT APPONYI 
The Passing of the Household . . . . . . GOLDWIN SMITH 
Affinity (Poem) ..... . . . JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Great Rock Inscription of King Darius A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
Diplomacy and the War ...... . . COUNT OKUMA 
Augustine’s Dream (Poem) HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
Evan Roberts and the Welsh Revival. . . GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 
The Engineer’s Side of It . . . . . . . . AN OLD TIMER 
The World’s Greatest Problem ..... . A. E. WRIGHT 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
Representative Government in Russia The House of Cards 
A Change of Front Toward Japan Memoirs of an American Citizen 
Revolution Within Churches The Walking Delegate 
Tariffs and Exports Sturmsee 
Nagging What Is Protestantism ? 
New Theories of Evolution, Etc. Nordenskjold’s Antarctica, Etc. 
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Ghee HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1905. 











SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies - - : - $787,936 59 
Real Estate - ° ° . - : - - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - $1,600,000 00 1,972,000 00 
State and City Bonds - 3,063,000 00 4,039,860 00 
Rail Road Bonds - - 2,444,500 00 2,526,150 00 
Miscellaneous Bonds : - 350,000 00 310,500 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - 5,091,000 00 7,536,470 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks - 330,000 00 530,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - 115,000 00 388,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate : . 74,700 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - - - 1,199,586 91 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages . : : 1,601 50 

$19,961,447 06 








LIABILITIES: 

Cash Capital : - - - . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : - - . 7,412,838 OO 
Reserve for Losses - - - - : 733,246 65 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims -_ - : 933,385 65 
Reserve for Taxes and other contingencies - 175,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including pow - 7,706,976 76 

$19,961,447 06 


Surplus as regards Policy=-Holders, $10,706,976 76 














DIRECTORS: 


Lxvi P. Morton, Henry F. Noyes, CorD MEYER, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, LuciENn C. WARNER, Levi C, WEIR, 

JoHN H,. WASHBURN, DumMoNT CLARKE, Joun H. FLAGL ER, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, James B. V -_ Worrr, EMANTEL H. A. CORREA, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN CLAFLI SAMUEL D. STYLES 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C, BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, July 11, 1905. 
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‘*Follow the Flag’”’ 


THE WABASH 


Is the 
Great Intermediate Route 


Between 


THE EAST and WEST 


Through Car Service is Operated 


Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


And 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


And with one change to 


KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 


Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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For Boys and Young Men. 
1841 UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 1905 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


(ST. JOHN’S GOLLEGE, FORDHAM.) 
190th Street and 3rd Avenue, New York City. 
For Boarding and Day Students. Classical and Non-Classical Courses. 
Gollegiate, Academic and Preparatory Glasses. 
STUDIES RESUMED WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th. 


St. John’s Hall, a separate preparatory department, a ty A. ~ Military drill by U. 8. Army officer. 


LAW oupaneume T, 





Athletic 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Rev. JOHN J. GOLLINS, S&S. J., Pres’t., 


} Open Sept. 28. 


Fordham, New York City. 





ST. PAULS SCHOOL 


F 
| 





CH 
MACKE hool 01 Forrboy ScHoe. 10 to Ls. Up; pper School for boys 
a and older. Care: ful preparation for College and Univer- 
The enroliment has increased fivefold in the past four 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of he 9 eview of Reviews,” 

years. ‘Dr. of the Council; Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., 
Director; Wyatt W. Randall, Ph. D., Head Master, Dobbs 

Ferry-on Hudson, N. Y. 


| For Co.tece MEN | 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York 


BIBLE trainina SCHOOL 











TRAINING 
a Cedar f General Informatio: 
WIL BLT W. WHITE, President 





[TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS} 








Day School. t 85 Nassau 8 
ae papoet. NEW YORE CITY. 
instruction. LL.B, in two years. 
Send for catalogue. 
GE CHASE, Dean. 


New York fae. "Day ‘Clngwen as 
University {¢ .M.. Bvening 
Law School 





Classes, 8 to 10 P. M. 
LL.B., LL.M. and J. D. 
Tuition, $100. 


» Address L. J. TOMPKINS, Secretary, Washington Square, N. Y 


California 


Pomona College, Claremont, California 


** An Eastern college in a Southern land.” 
NY not send your son or daughter to Pomona 
College for a full or part course ? 
The standard of scholarship is high. 

Remene certificates are po thn by the universities of 
California and in the East. 

2. Expenses are less than in Eastern colleges of equal grade, 
For particulars address President, GEORGE A. GATES, D.D., 








Connecticut 


TheFannieA.Smith12ia;"School 


One and two years’ course. 906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


No Connecticut. Offers a healthful, happy home with 
the best advantages for study and recreation. memoed 


The Campbell School for Girls, sor eBitcee. 
Re and Special courses. Music, Art, Languages. Particu- 
larly co: Tine dcpgrttnent for young git girls. 
Illinois 
ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 58th year. An ideal 
T school near Chicago for bows aot the ye ee m. 
Ohio 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay us until Lyon 4 have a position. est system of tele- 
graph schools = Ame eo dorsed by all railway officials. yaa 
ators always in demand, Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 


logue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
"Texarkana, "Tex., ‘San Francisco, Cal. 
New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


An excellent record in the tra of boys—noted for giving 
them that mental, moral and Pas uipment which qualifies 
them for the work ——_ the —— Scientific, pent whic d Academic 
Courses. Mili teach Self-Cont. trol. Nocompromise 
on , liquor — Outdoor sports. Send for catalogue. 











CoNNECTIOUT, 
WINDSOR. 























New Yor, Hartwick Seminary. 


Hartw ick Seminary. preparatory schools in New 
York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, steam heat, 
abundant -atereupply and moderate expenses. Send for catalog’ 


J. G. Traver, D.D., Principal 
New York, Scarsdale. 
St. David’s Hall. 


limited number of boys. 
ay 4 Strongly endorsed. 
$5.00 





‘ow bunting busipese, | 9 
ew buildings. 8 
v. Wm. L. Evans, M MA 


One of the oldest and best 





REV. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, 
MAJOR T. D. LANDON, Gommandant. 


Che West Jersey Academy 


AT BEAUTIFUL BRIDGETON. 
austen “Swimming, and all Athicelc Sports 
’ under Careful Supervision _ 
¢ School or * Business. 53d 


pares for on pny College, Scien 
a... $375.00. Rat ddress PRINCIPAL, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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PENNINGTON SEMINARY 


Teachers alls 


cialists in their departments. 
leading colle 


mental Music including Pipe Organ. 
sive and very thorough. 


Athletics and Physical Culture under the care of a compengas / 


y 





director. Beautifulsurroundings. Remark: 


Junior's House Separate Home Junior Depart- 
ment for Younger Students. 
Conveniently located on Main 
line of Reading R. R. be- 
tween New York 
and Philadelphia. 
68th Session opens 
Sept. 12. Tilustrated 
catalogue and terms 
on application. 
FRANK MOORE, A.H. 
President. 


Pennington, New Jersey 


One of the best known and most successful schools for both mong | in America. This year 
increases its facilities by widening its scope and enlar 
ertificate 
Superior training in Elocution, Vocal and Instru- 
Commercial Course comprehen- 


\ 


ee 


its faculty. 
_ ts toany 


ae 


able record for health. 
ern buildings—Gymnasium, Athletic Field, and Cinder Track. 





Massachusetts 


Theological Seminaries 





Thorough, ex MASS. 
On trolley to Smith 


tennis. 
v NICHOLS. 


HOME SCHOOL 


Backward Children :™ Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 
CHOLARSHIP in a first-class girls’ school is offered. 


Give full particulars of PN rw wy and what you wish 
to do. G. B, INDEPENDENT. 


WHEATON — 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
REV. SAMUEL V. weeny A.M., D.D., President. 


FA IR HOLME, 


aration for college. Entrance guaranteed. 
and Mt. Holyoke. 50 acres, peantiful hill top. 
per year. MRS. C. 











ative 
e New brick gymnasium, an ealene in- 
structor ; tennis, pasiet-ball, ae golf. Ae and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 
Catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. a? for 
Strong 


Mechanic rts. teachers. Fine st A new gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for College. Scientific School and 
Business. Hustrated pat nphiet sent free. Please address. 
D incipal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


r. G. 
Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto “* We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 

Graduates readily find roan 
Good health at end of te 
Term begins September eth, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. 








Worcester, Mass. 
Pennsylvania 








PENNSYLVANIA, Chamberebur; 





AUBURN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


mk RS per, 30, 1088, P A. M. 8 FM. 
ration of Rey. Allen me Dulles, D , Pro: 
pol ic, and address by f. J bbe naar 
ical L hig ‘rhe — 
tral th et 
all denominations For informat sh T 


~r— to 
THEOLOGICAL. ‘SEMINAR 


Wha urn, N. Y. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


tral Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for collegemen. Admits students of all denominations. Affil- 
tated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


_ Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supgtine Papen of all les with competent teachers. Assists 


tions. 
P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


d similar nervous affections of speech corrected. Successful 
—— devised and penoticed by Hg for many years. Send 
or call for “ Causes and Treatment of Stammering.” 


¥F. A. BRYANT, M. D., 62n West 40th St., New York 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW a. 
CLaRENcE W. Bow: Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. wintered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of of ition able in yong one year. 
2S ingle fe Copies, 10 ‘ 

Single viata over six months old at cents. Postage 
to any Foreign ——— the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 

Ordo for the change of an address should be recelved one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 











Wilson College for Women. fa no Dot 


lend Valley. Courses leading to degrees of A. a Stas B. 
Classics, Music, Art. A oe excellent facuity. Bld > 
M. H. REASE 


Moderate terms. Catalogue. Ph.D., P 





Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Seven Halls. College preparation, ornamental 


branches and business. 
LL. RAGUE, D.D., President. 


STON, Pa, 





READING NOTICE 


A GOOD NEW YORK HOTEL. . 
There is an impression abroad that the cost of first-class 
hotel accommodations in New York is — except to 
those with long bank accounts. That this is a mistake our 
readers will see by consulting the qunouneunant of Frank 
A. Case, Jr., Manager of Hotel oe which will be 
found on another page. 
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‘Truffault-Hartford Suspension 





Increases the speed. 

Prevents lost traction. 

Doubles the life of the tires. 

Absolutely prevents breaking of springs. 

Makes cobble-stones and rough roads seem like 
asphalt. 

Enables cars to run over roads at highest speed 
which could not be negotiated at all without it. 

Endorsed by all prominent engineers the World 
over. 

Won all prominent races during 1904, including 
Gordon Bennett Cup. 

Won World’s record for 100 miles and 50 miles 
at Ormond, Fla., 1905. 

Nobody who owns a car of any type can afford 
to be without it. 

Write us and we will prove all these statements. 

Money cheerfully refunded if it does not do all 
we claim. 

What more can you ask for one device ? 


THE TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD SHOCK ABSORBER. 
Among others, the following prominent manufacturers and importers 
Sun dilated tate darines Pp PRICE PER GOMPLETE SET OF FOUR 
Geo. N. Pierce Co. (Awarded the Grand Prize at St. Louis). SUSPENSIONS, $60. 
F. I. A. T. (Highest long distance speed ever attained by any vehicle). 


Richard-Brasier (Winner Gorden Bennett Cup 1904). Applied at our Factory, No. 390 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Sugoct (Decorated oe ae AY aL DEeT ee City, for $10 additional. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO., 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President, P. O. Box 290 N. Y. City. 


PRINCETON SEPTEMBER 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 




















@ Aim—The object of this school is the 
proper preparation of the pupil for college. 


Only boys over fourteen, intending to take 
a college course, will be admitted. 

@ INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION—Personal in- 
struction is made possible because of the 


restricted number of pupils—limited to 50. 
Resident pupils have separate rooms. ° 
@ No Fixep CLasses—Each pupil may l [ak Pla 

be advanced as rapidly as his own efforts 

meres it. Only studies nee for col- 
ege entrance examinations are taken. 

a basandon Ameaureaaen ines ome mile Steam Heat. Ideal Autumn Resort 
from Princeton University. School build- . 

ings and grounds are omaveed with every and for the Winter. 
modern improvement. 


@ PuysicaAL WELFARE of each pupil of 
paramount importance—outdoor and gym- 
nasium work supervised by efficient in- 
structors. The health of the student body 

has been unusually good. , 

@ PERSONAL INSPECTION is earnest 

solicited. High moral and religious stand- hamde south 

ards strictly adhered to. Send for year book. I, Carolina 

T. EDMUND KRUMB 

J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER HOLZ 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY Lake Placid, N. Y. 
25 ASSESSES 2 Re A a RS 
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Survey of the World 


Digging has been al- 
most wholly suspended 
on the canal route and 
may not be resumed until several 
months hence. In the meantime all 
hands will be engaged in preparatory 
work that has been neglected. Chair- 
man Shonts and Commissioner Ernst 
returned from the Isthmus last week, 
and the Chairman talked freely about 
what he had found there. To some he 
even said that a year had been lost by 
a bad beginning. His inspection of 
the route showed that little or no pro- 
vision had been made for housing or 
feeding the employees. The price of 
food was very high. Eggs were sell- 
ing at 10 cents apiece. All of a labor- 
er’s wages was required to pay for his 
meals. Railway tracks for use in the 
cuts were sinking in the mud; the dirt 
taken out by steam shovels could not 
be carried away. At the railway ter- 
minals there was a great congestion of 
freight. The situation was a disheart- 
ening one, and the Zone was inhabited 
by thousands of dispirited men. There- 
fore the work of digging was sus- 
pended, and Mr. Shonts set out to make 
proper provision for the employees. 
Houses and hotels are to be erected. 
Supply trains are now running every 
day to the camps, and numerous com- 
missary stations have been established, 
against the protests of native mer- 
chants. Orders for more laborers were 
promptly countermanded; there will 
be no increase of the force until the 
preparatory work is done. By the use 
of modern railway methods the con- 
gestion of freight may be relieved with- 
in thirty days. In one interview Mr. 


The Situation on 
the Isthmus 


Shonts says that he didn’t want the 
office he now holds. It was at first 
proposed, he says, that he should share 
the responsibility with Judge Magoon, 
but he insisted upon taking it all him- 
self, and, to his surprise, Mr. Roosevelt 
accepted his terms. He had no dis- 
agreement with Chief Engineer Wal- 
lace except with respect to the inade- 
quate preparations for housing and 
feeding the employees. Wallace said 
this work could be done later. Judge 
Magoon agreed with the Chairman in 
holding that it should have been done 
at the beginning. The present Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Stevens, accepted the 
place, Mr. Shonts says, upon condition 
that he should have only one boss.— 
W. E. Dauchy, engineer in charge of 
the Culebra division for the past year, 
has resigned. He was appointed by 
Wallace. The Advisory Board of En- 
gineers will hold its first meeting in 
September. Q 


In obedience to the com- 
mands of Mayor Weaver’s 
new Director of Public 
Safety, the police of Philadelphia recent- 
ly made an inquiry to ascertain the num- 
ber of fictitious names that had been 
placed on the voting lists of that city. 
Their reports showed 31,817. They were 
directed to go over the ground again, 
and now their second investigation shows 
60,083 fraudulent registrations in a total 
of 375,812. In the Third Ward the 
fraudulent (3,284) outnumber the gen- 
uine (2,705) ; in the ward controlled by 
McNichol, Boss Durham’s partner in 
contracts, the fraudulent (3,970) were 
42 per cent. of the entire number. With 
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Reform in 
Philadelphia 





412 


the aid of these lists, it has been custom- 
ary for the Republican organization lead- 
ers to count about 80,000 fraudulent 
votes at an election. Some years ago 
the city, by a large majority, asked for a 
personal registration law but could not 
get one from the State Legislature. Re- 
publican leaders in the State are now 
talking of asking for a special session of 
the Legislature for the enactment of such 
a law and for the repeal of the “ ripper ” 
laws recently passed, which were de- 
signed to strip the Mayor of Philadelphia 
of his powers.—The Councils, composed 
mainly of members elected by the ring 
with the aid of these fraudulent lists, ap- 
pear to be regaining the courage which 
they lost when the popular revolt com- 
pelled a withdrawal of the gas lease. By 
a vote of 32 to 5, last week, the Select 
Council adopted resolutions, introduced 
by a law partner of the deposed Director 
of Public Safety, providing for an in- 
vestigation concerning the recent re- 
movals of public officers by Mayor 
Weaver and asserting that these removals 
were made “ for political reasons.” This 
action is commonly believed to have been 
suggested by United States Senator 
Penrose, and the resolutions were intro- 
duced by his personal representative in 
the Council,in whose ward 2,243 fraudu- 
lent registrations were found. All of the 
seven members of the investigating com- 
mittee are representatives of what 
the Philadelphia newspapers é¢all the 
“Gang,” the President of the Council who 
appointed them having been nominated 
for Sheriff by the Durham-McNichol 
organization before the reform revolt 
began. At the same time, the Finance 
Committee recommended, in defiance of 
the Mayor’s expressed wish, the negotia- 
tion of a loan of $4,000,000 for the re- 
moval of grade crossings, altho there was 
about $2,000,000 on hand available for 
this purpose. Mayor Weaver promptly 
responded to the appointment of the 
committee by saying, in a letter to its 
chairman, that this was just what he 
wanted. Pointing out that unlimited 
powers had been granted to the commit- 
tee, he insisted upon a searching investi- 
gation of every branch of the municipal 
Government, adding that he desired to 
attend every meeting and to offer all the 
evidence he had obtained as to the con- 
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struction of the filtration beds, the new 
boulevards, etc. It is thought in Phila- 
delphia that he is offering more than the 
committee desires to receive and use. The 
discovery has recently been made that 
the Mayor’s predecessor, Mayor Ash- 
bridge, signed a contract making a 
brother-in-law of Boss Durham architect 
for $8,000,000 worth of projected hos- 
pitals and other public buildings. 


a 


This revolt in Phila- 
delphia has caused 
uprisings against 
ring rule in some other parts of the State. 
Chester County, which is near the city, 
has been controlled by a Republican ma- 
chine organization under the direction of 
a politician named Eyre. Owing to a 
formidable protest of independent Re- 
publicans against the machine, the Eyre 
County Committee somewhat unexpect- 
edly came over last week to the support 
of reform, adopting resolutions com- 
mending Mayor Weaver and calling for 
the repeal of the ripper laws and the 
enactment of a personal registration law 
at a special session of the Legislature. 
At the meeting, Mr. Eyre spoke in ad- 
vocacy of the resolutions. A county 
ticket recently nominated was withdrawn 
and overtures to the independents for 
joint primaries were made. These over- 
tures were rejected. At an all-day mass 
meeting of the independents, on the 18th, 
eloquent addresses were made by Ex- 
Attorney General Wayne MacVeagh, 
Ex-Postmaster General Smith and Mr. 
Niles, formerly president of the State 
Bar Association. Mr. MacVeagh urged 
his hearers to make no compromise with 
the Eyre Republicans, but to keep them 
on the run. The State Republican or- 
ganization, he said, was a corrupt and 
criminal organization masquerading as 
Republicans. As a lawyer, he deplored 
the errors of some members of his pro- 
fession who had given opinions to be 
used agairst Mayor Weaver and also to 
assist Eyre in this county. The follow- 
ing “ literally true” story had been told 
to him: 

“One of the grafters in St. Louis whom Mr. 
Folk succeeded in getting into the penitentiary 
—ours are not there yet—when visited by a 
friend in his cell was asked: 


Similar Movements 
Elsewhere 





SURVEY OF 


“Now that you see, John, the awful con- 
sequences of your course, would you again 
accept a bribe for your vote, if you had it to 
do over again?’ 

“John answered promptly: ‘Certainly not. 
I would be a lawyer and take the bribe as 
fees.’” 


Mr. Niles sharply denounced the State 
Republican organization and attacked 
“ Republicans of the baser sort, unfortu- 
nately known as_ the Pennsylvania 
brand,” who had “blackmailed useful cor- 
porations by threat of unjust legislation 
and sold the people’s rights, for bribes, 
to lawless aggregations of criminal 
wealth.”—In Lehigh County a Taxpay- 
ers’ League is suing the County Com- 
missioners to recover a large sum paid 
out on contracts alleged to have been 
given to persons representing the con- 
cealed interest of one of the Commission- 
ers and the Sheriff. 
& 


It is now understood that 


there will be no extra session 
of Congress. Some months 


National 
Topics 


ago, the President intended that there 
should be one, beginning in October, 


for the consideration of the railroad 
rate question. More recently it was 
his purpose to call a session for Novem- 
ber 13th, but he has since reached the 
conclusion that nothing could be 
gained by requiring Congress to assem- 
ble three weeks before the beginning 
of the regular session.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has begun an 
investigation as to the private car lines 
and their relation to certain railroad 
companies. These companies and the 
corporations owning the private cars 
are required to answer complaints that 
the agreements relating to the use of 
such cars cover the payment of unlaw- 
ful rebates. The Commission intends 
that the proceedings shall show 
whether the present law is sufficient 
for the restraint of the private lines. 
—Reports from Delaware say that J. 
Edward Addicks has lost the support 
of the Union Republican organization 
and that notice to that effect has been 
given to him by Senator Allee, chair- 
man of the Union committee and for- 
merly his chief lieutenant—Director 
Walcott, of the Geological Survey, de- 
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nies that any information obtained by 
the Survey has been sold or given, in 
advance of general publication, to any 
journal or person.—As a result of an 
official inquiry, several inspectors here- 
tofore employed in examining fur 
gloves and caps bought for the army 
at the Schuylkill Arsenal in Philadel- 
phia have been suspended. It is as- 
serted that bribes were paid by con- 
tractors and that goods of poor quality 
were accepted.—Some time ago, the 
claims of France against Venezuela, 
for damages sustained by French citi- 
zens doing business in that country 
during the insurrection of I901, were 
referred to Judge Frank Plumley, of 
Vermont, for final adjudication. They 
amounted to $8,500,000. His awards, 
announced last week, give the claim- 
ants $653,000. 


Recent events in 
Cuba indicate disre- 
gard for the advice 
of our Government and for some of the 
restrictions of the Platt Amendment. 
The bill, passed some time ago in the 
House, increasing the duty on rice 
from $1.20 to $2.75 per 100 kilos (220 
pounds), was rejected last week in the 
Senate by a vote of 11 to 2. Its pur- 
pose was to give to Louisiana the 
Cuban market for rice, which is now 
supplied mainly by European export- 
ers. After the proposed increase of 
duty, Louisiana would have had a con- 
siderable advantage, owing to the per- 
centage reduction which is required by _ 
the treaty of reciprocity; but the cost 
of the rice consumed in Cuba would 
have been increased by about $500,000 
per annum. It is asserted that the bill 
was supported by our State Depart- 
ment and by Minister Squiers, and that 
President Roosevelt sent to President 
Palma a letter favoring the passage of 
it. The Senate passed the bill (re- 
cently passed by the House) providing 
for an issue of $28,500,000 in bonds for 
the payment of the remaining claims 
of the soldiers of the revolution. Al- 
tho the majority fell short of two- 
thirds of all the members (which the 
Constitution requires for loan legisla- 
tion), it is said that President Palma 
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will sign the bill. It is also required 
by the Constitution that in such cases 
Congress shall specifically assign per- 
manent revenue for interest, but there 
is no provision of this kind in the bill. 
Some think the bill is at variance with 
the requirements of the Platt Amend- 
ment. An annual subsidy of $266,000 
for three years to the new railway from 
Havana to Santiago has been granted. 
—Governor Nufiez (of Havana prov- 
ince), the Nationalist leader who left 
the Fusion party after the nomination 
of Governor Gomez for the presidency, 
has entered into an agreement with the 
Moderate party, whose candidate is 
President Palma. The Nationalist 
vote is to be cast for the Moderate can- 
didates, but Nufiez is to be consulted 
as to the second place on the ticket, is 
to be the joint nominee for the office 
he now holds, and will be permitted to 
name half of Havana province’s candi- 
dates for the Senate and the House. 
This compact related also to the office 
of Mayor of the city. Mayor O’Far- 
rill had been deposed and Sefior Bona- 
chea was acting in his place. After a 
time he was elected by the Council, but 
this election he annulled because he 
had not received a majority of all the 
votes cast. Then Sefior Nodarse, a 
Moderate, was elected. Bonachea, 
however, had been the choice of Gov- 
ernor Nufiez, and on the 16th President 
Palma issued a decree making him 
Mayor, thus overruling Bonachea’s 
own decision and annulling the subse- 
quent election of Nodarse. It is ex- 
pected, the dispatches say, that as a re- 
sult of this action, a combination of 
Nationalists and Moderates will con- 
trol the city and the province at the 
Presidential election. 


of 


At Iloilo, Secretary 
Taft and the legisla- 
tors accompanying him 
had several conferences with the sugar 
planters. Their investigations showed, it 
is said, that the Philippine sugar was of 
an inferior quality and could not com- 
pete with the sugar of the States on even 
terms. The local Chamber of Commerce 
asked for the abolition of our tariff on 
Philippine products and a reduction of 
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the new internal taxes, saying that 
wages had been trebled since 1896, while 
production had decreased and there had 
been only a slight advance of market 
prices. Therefore many planters had 
ceased to produce sugar. At a banquet 
two natives urged that there should be 
given a promise of early self-govern- 
ment, to be followed by independence. 
In reply Secretary Taft said that the 
Government would not tolerate interfer- 
ence with its policy of preparing the 
Filipinos for self-government. Several 
generations would be required for this 
preparation. He advised the people to 
go to work and to avoid political agita- 
tion. Senator Scott urged them to re- 
spect the United States flag; it would 
protect them for a hundred years during 
the development of the islands. From 
Iloilo the visitors went to Negros and 
thence to Mindanao and Jolo.—At Ma- 
nila the Federal party has accepted the 
Secretary’s statement of the Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the islands and 
will reconstruct its platform in accord- 
ance therewith—Extensive preparations 
have been made for the reception of the 
tourists at Hong Kong and Canton from 
the 3d to the 6th of September. The 
Dowager Empress desires that Miss 
Roosevelt shall come to Pekin.—To the 
planters of the Hawaiian islands, who 
asked for the admission of 50,000 Chi- 
nese laborers for a period of 5 or Io 
years, the Secretary said that the Gov- 
ernment did not favor a relaxation of 
the existing statutory provisions against 
the admission of Chinese of that class. 


a 


The telegraphers on the 
Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern roads, who went on 
strike August Ist, have surrendered. 
About 1,750 quit work. The strike was 
ended by official order on the 19th, and 
a majority of the men resumed work 
at the old wages. Agitators were ex- 
cluded by the companies, and the non- 
union men employed in strikers’ places 
were retained.—At last week’s meet- 
ing in Toronto, the International Typo- 
graphical Union adopted the report of 
its committee recommending that on 
and after January Ist next the union 
insist upon an eight-hour day. The 
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meeting was addressed by the Presi- 
dent of the United Typothete, who 
gave notice that the proposed change 
would be opposed in every legitimate 
way by the employers.—At the end of 
the strike of the Hebrew bakers in New 
York, last week, both sides claimed a 
victory. Higher wages were granted, 
but a majority of the employers now 
have the “open shop.” About one- 
third of them have signed agreements 
with the union. This strike has di- 
rected attention to the unhealthful 
conditions under which. these bakers 
work and to the fact that many of them 
die of tuberculosis. Labor Commis- 
sioner Sherman complains that he has 
not enough inspectors for the work of 
examining the shops and enforcing the 
laws.—The trolley employees in New 
Haven have asked for a wage increase 
from 21 to 25 cents an hour, and the 
company has refused to give it. This 
trolley system, with those at Hartford, 
Springfield and several other cities in 
Southern New England, is now owned 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, which exer- 


cises control through the agency of a 
subsidiary corporation. 
a 


At the end of last week, 
according to dispatches 
from Pekin, our Govern- 
ment gave notice to China that all nego- 
tiations for a new Exclusion treaty 
would be discontinued pending a dis- 
continuance of the boycott of American 
goods; also that China would be held 
responsible for loss sustained by reason 
of the boycott. Reference may have been 
made to the provisions of the Tientsin 
treaty of 1858 concerning the right of 
American citizens to sell goods in China. 
Edwin H. Conger, now Ambassador to 
Mexico, who was Minister to China for 
eight years and until a few months ago, 
will go to China as a Special Commis- 
sioner to inquire concerning the boycott, 
the negotiations for a treaty and the con- 
cession, held by an American company, 
for the projected Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way. Mr. Conger earnestly objects to 
the proposed surrender of this conces- 
sion to China for $7,000,000, saying that 
it would be a blow from which American 
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prestige in the Far East would not in 
many years recover. 


The plenipotentiaries of Rus- 
sia and Japan at Portsmouth 
; have discussed in detail each 
of the twelve articles in the conditions 
proposed by Japan, and have come to 
some sort of an agreement on eight of 
them, but the other four, relating to 
Sakhalin, the payment of indemnity, the 
surrender of interned ships and the 
limitation of Russia’s naval power, have 
been positively rejected by the Russian 
envoys, and at the time we go to press 
there is no evidence of a concession 
coming from either party. Sessions 
were held regularly during the week, 
twice a day, often lasting several hours, 
and after the consideration of the sepa- 
rate items, the terms as a whole were 
discussed on Friday, August 18th. Find- 
ing that the deadlock was not to be 
broken by further argument the Con- 
ference adjourned to meet Tuesday, 
August 22d. On Friday night President 
Roosevelt telegraphed to Portsmouth 
that he wished to confer with a Russian 
representative, and on Saturday Baron 
Rosen, who is the Russian Ambassador 
to this country as well as one of the 
peace envoys, visited Oyster Bay and 
spent nearly two hours with the Presi- 
dent. Baron Keneko, who has resided in 
New York during the war as the finan- 
cial agent of the Japanese, had previous- 
ly paid several visits to Oyster Bay, from 
which it is inferred that President 
Roosevelt is exerting a strong personal 
influence to bring about an agreement. 
Both the Russian and the Japanese en- 
voys have preserved a strict silence in 
regard to the proceedings, and the news- 
paper correspondents who swarm about 
the Hotel Wentworth are obliged to con- 
struct their voluminous dispatches out of 
such meager hints and suggestions as 
they can extract from the delegations 
and their unofficial attachés. The general 
nature of the clauses agreed upon and 
the points of difference are, however, 
pretty well known. The status of Korea 
and Manchuria, the direct cause of the 
war, was embodied in the four first arti- 
cles, which were quickly adopted. 
Article I provides that Russia shall 
recognize Japan’s preponderant influence 
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in Korea and her right to preserve order 
in the civil administration and to give 
military and financial advice to the Em- 
peror of Korea, and that the territorial 
integrity of Korea shall not be infringed 
upon by Japan. In Article II both par- 
ties agree to withdraw their troops from 
Manchuria simultaneously. Articles III 
and IV provide for the restoration of the 
civil administration of Manchuria in ac- 
cordance with the pledges made by Rus- 
sia to China in the treaty of April 8th, 
1902, and the maintenance of the “ open 
door.” By Article VI Russia transfers 
to Japan all the Russian property and 
leases on the Liao-Tung Peninsula, in- 
cluding Port Arthur, Dalny and the 
Blonde and Eliott Islands. Articles VII 
and VIII, relating to the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad, was agreed upon in the main 
after long discussion and some com- 
promise on both sides. The southern 
branch of the railroad, running from Port 
Arthur, Dalny and Niuchwang to within 
ten miles of Harbin, is to be tnder the 
control of the Japanese, and the branch 
running through northern Manchuria 
and connecting Harbin with Vladivostok 
is to remain under the control of Russia, 
but Chinese imperial police are to be sub- 
stituted for the Russian railroad guards. 
Japan agrees to protect the financial 
rights of all private owners of property 
and investors in railroads and franchises. 
Article XII grants to citizens of Japan 
the right to fish in the waters of the Rus- 
sian littoral from Vladivostok to Bering 
Sea. All the above conditions have 
been accepted by Russia, but Mr. Witte 
declares that the loss of territory and 
payment of an indemnity involve such a 
sacrifice of national honor that Russian 
people will prefer to continue the war. 
In regard to Article V, relating to Sakha- 
lin, it is argued that Japan had never 
colonized the island previous to its occu- 
pation by the Russians, and that Japan 
surrendered her claims to Russia over 
thirty years ago, and that it is not one 
of the points at issue in the war. Article 
IX, providing for the remuneration of 
Japan for her expenditures during the 
war, is refused on the ground that Russia 
is defeated, not conquered, and that she 
has never in all her history consented to 
pay an indemnity to a victorious Power. 
Mr. Witte says that Russia is willing to 
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pay liberally for the care of the Russian 
prisoners and wounded in Japan and all 
similar expenditures. In Article X Ja- 
pan asks for the surrender of the Rus- 
sian warships which have escaped from 
battle and have been interned in neu- 
tral ports, but not for those, such as the 
“Lena,” at San Francisco, which have 
not actively engaged in the war. This is 
rejected as well as Article XI, which lim- 
its the naval force which Russia may 
keep in the Pacific. ‘. 


The Russian -#¢ Plan for a national as- 
Aeumnitite sembly, which was devised 
by the Commission under 
Minister of the Interior Bulygin and has 
been for a long time under discussion by 
the Council of the Empire in the presence 
of the Czar, was officially promulgated 
by an imperial manifesto on August 19th, 
the Feast of the Transfiguration. The 
new assembly will not be a zemsky sobor, 
such as in the early days of the empire 
used to regulate taxation and expendi- 
tures and even elect Czars, but a Duma, 
a purely advisory body, which may discuss 
and make recommendations upon such 
subjects as may be submitted to it and 
may call the attention of Ministers and 
chiefs of departments to infractions of 
existing laws. The questions to be dis- 
cussed are to be submitted to the Duma 
by the Ministers and chiefs of depart- 
ments, who may withdraw a bill at any 
time and who may attend the sessions to 
make explanations, but they are not en- 
titled to vote in the Duma and are not 
responsible to it. 

“The competence of the Duma shall extend 
(a) to all questions relating to new laws and 
the modification or amplification and tempo- 
rary suspension or appeal of existing laws; 
also to making or altering appointments to the 
staffs of the Ministries and to the expenditure 
thereby involved; (b) to departmental, minis- 
terial and national budgets and to other expen- 
ditures not provided for therein; (c) to the 
financial report of the Comptroller of the em- 
pire; (d) to the expropriation of any portion of 
the revenue or property of the State; (e)°to 
the construction of railways by the State; (f) 
to the organization of stock companies in- 
volving exceptions from existing legislation; 
(g) to matters submitted to the Duma by im- 
perial decree.” 


All bills passed by the Duma go to the 
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Council of the Empire, which is also an 
advisory body of functionaries, active 
and retired, and which has proved to be 
of very little force or independence of 
action. The Council reports its decisions 
and those of the Duma to the Czar, who 
has the right to adopt either the majority 
or minority report or to disregard them 
both. If the Duma and the Council dis- 
agree the bill is considered in joint ses- 
sion. A bill passed by a majority of 
two-thirds of the Duma is referred to 
the Czar, even tho it is disapproved by 
the Ministers in charge of the depart- 
ment concerned. The Duma is to be 
called and adjourned by the Czar. The 
members will have absolute freedom of 
expressing their opinion on matters with- 
in the competence of the Duma. The 
members will receive $5 a day and 
traveling expenses, to be paid from the 
imperial treasury. Members are elected 
for a term of five years by a somewhat 
complicated system manifestly intended 
to cut down to the minimum the repre- 
sentation of the peasants and to exclude 
the city workingmen. The total mem- 


bership of the Duma will be 412, of 


which 28 are to be returned by the towns. 
Elections may be held: First, in the 
provinces and territories; sécond, in 
the principal towns, which are named. 
In Poland, Siberia, the Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan and some provinces special regu- 
lations will govern the elections. The 
elections in the provinces and territories 
will be effected by a provincial electoral 
colege, chosen, first, by the land owners ; 
second, by urban electors, and, third, by 
delegates of the peasantry. Women, 
men under twenty-five years of age, stu- 
dents, sailors, soldiers, bankrupts and 
persons convicted of crimes or desertion 
shall not have the right to vote. Gov- 
ernors and the police cannot vote when 
exercising their functions. Land own- 
ers, mine owners and owners of indus- 
trial establishments of a minimum value 
of $7,500 and clergymen owning lands 
are qualified to vote in the electoral as- 
semblies. For the urban electoral as- 
semblies owners of land of a minimum 
value of $750 and owners of industrial 
properties of the first category are quali- 
fied. The peasantry electoral assembly 
shall consist of two delegates from each 
canton, chosen by the peasants belong- 
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ing to the cantonal and agricultural cor- 
porations. In cities, which are named, 
owners of real estate of the value of 
$1,500 and owners of industries of the 
first category and persons paying taxes 
or rent of the tenth category are quali- 
fied to participate in the electoral assem- 
blies. The urban and provincial assem- 
blies will vote for deputies to the Duma 
by secret ballot, which also applies to the 
subsidiary elections. The first meeting 
of this Gosudarstvennaia Duma, or 
Lower State Council, will be held in 
January, 1906. This new Duma, since it 
has no real power and is based upon a 
suffrage limited to less than five per cent. 
of the adult male population, does not in 
any respect meet the demands of the 
Russian Liberals as expressed in the 
Zemstvo Congress, which adjourned the 
last meeting at Moscow with the deter- 
mination to assemble after the promulga- 
tion of the imperial scheme for a national 
assembly for the discussion of its pro- 
visions and to decide whether they 
should approve of it or continue their 
agitation for a larger share in the Gov- 
ernment. But the Czar has prohibited 
all discussion of the project, and the 
zemstvoists will not be allowed to assem- 
ble either in public or in private. 


cd 


Distress and disorder 
on account of the fail- 
ure of crops in Spain 
still continue and increase notwith- 
standing the official and personal efforts 
made to alleviate it. The greatest suffer- 
ing prevails in Cadiz and Sevilla and in 
other farming communities of southern 
Spain. Bread riots occur frequently and 
bakeries and the houses of rich farmers 
are looted to obtain food. Thousands of 
laborers are kept from starvation only by 
the eating of wild roots. The Governor 
of Cadiz has telegraphed the Govern- 
ment that he cannot be responsible for 
the peace of the rural districts unless 
public works be inaugurated. Sefior 
Romanones, the Minister of Agriculture, 
is doing what he can to supply food to 
the famine sufferers, but admits that the 
relief will be insufficient and only tem- 
porary. The real difficulty is traceable 
to the faulty methods of agriculture 
which have prevailed for centuries. Per- 
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manent relief can only be effected by 
Government irrigation works, and appro- 
priations for the establishment of these 
he will ask of the Cortes when it as- 
sembles on October 11th. In an inter- 
view Sefior Romanones makes the fol- 
lowing very frank statement in regard 
to the situation: 

“As Minister I am bound to declare that 
public order must be maintained, but if I were 
a laborer I should talk differently. The fact 
is the Government is systematically opposed 
by the landlords whenever it tries to carry out 
a work of general utility. The approach of the 
elections makes my position more difficult.” 
He has requested the railway to com- 
mence the work of repair and construc- 
tion on all lines to give employment to 
the greatest possible number, and the 
Andalusian authorities have been or- 
dered by the Government to start public 
kitchens for the supply of food to the 
starving. 

x] 


The India Office has just 
published a White Book 
giving the correspondence 
between the India Office and the Vice- 
roy in regard to the army administra- 
tion, from which it appears that Lord 
Curzon cabled his resignation as Vice- 
roy of India to the Government on 
August 12th, and that it was accepted. 
The difficulty arouse from the com- 
plaints of Lord Kitchener, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the forces in India, that 
he was hampered in his management of 
the army because he was under the 
control of the Viceroy’s Advisory 
Council and subordinate to the Mili- 
tary Member of the Council, an officer 
of inferior rank, who used his own dis- 
cretion as to the granting of supplies 
and ammunition demanded by Lord 
Kitchener. He protested that it was 
impossible for him to carry out his 
commission for the reorganization of 
the army so long as he was not given 
a free hand. This dual system of con- 
trol might paralyze the Commander- 
in-Chief at any moment when the em- 
pire was in peril, and he proposed that 
the Commander-in-Chief be made Mili- 
tary Member of the Council. Lord 
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Curzon objected to this and proffered 
his resignation, but a compromise was 
arranged by which the powers of the 
Commander-in-Chief were increased, 
and the Military Commander of the 
Council was replaced by an official of 
less authority, with the title of Mili- 
tary Supply Member. For this post 
Lord Curzon recommended Major- 
General Sir Edmund Barrow. Mr. 
Brodrick, Secretary of State for India, 
refused to make this appointment on 
the ground that General Barrow was 
out of sympathy with the new arrange- 
ment and would not give it a fair trial. 
Premier Balfour pointed out to the 
Viceroy that the choice of members of 
the Council rested solely with the Sec- 
retary of State, saying: 

“No greater violation of the Constitution can 
well be imagined than that this duty should 
degenerate into a merely formal submission to 
His Majesty of the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Viceroys.” 


Whereupon Lord Curzon expressed his 
positive determination to resign in the 
following words: 

“The main question is not the choice of 
individuals, but one of the principles under- 
lying a future change in our administration. 
I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
the policy of His Majesty's Government is 
based on principles that I could not conscien- 
tiously carry into execution. In the interests 
of the new organization it is desirable that I 
should be relieved of my duties with as little 
delay as possible. 

“TI loyally commenced the undertaking, and 
only resigned when I realized that conflicts 
were certain to arise between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the rest of the Government of 
India. 

“T reflect with sorrow how little justifica- 
tion there has been for the claim you make of 
having rendered me your constant support.” 


His successor is to be John Elliott Gil- 
bert, fourth Earl and Baron Minto. 
Lord Minto was born in 1845, and edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. He 
served as Secretary to Lord Roberts 
in South Africa in 1881, and in 1883 to 
Lord Lansdowne, Governor-General of 
Canada. Lord Minto was Governor of 
Canada from November 12th, 1808, till 
December toth, 1904. 
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FEW years ago the people of the 
United States lived in tranquil 
self-contentment, far away from 

the contests and complications of world 
politics. They had none the less a 
strong influence on the destiny of man- 
kind by the moral force of their liberal 
and democratic institutions, which ex- 
cited admiration and envy among less 
happily situated nations, notwithstand- 
ing the malignant watch which the 
spirit of reaction kept on every un- 
pleasant feature in their practical work- 
ing. This moral influence paved the 
way for a more direct participation of 
America in the common life of all civil- 
ized nations. When the moment for 
such participation arrived, when the 
powerful organ of the United States 
began to be heard in that discordant 
tumult of voices which is euphemisti- 
cally called a “ concert,” it was hailed 
by all friends of liberty and of frater- 
nity among nations with an unanimous 
outburst of confidence and of sym- 
pathy. We all felt assured that Amer- 
ica, tho keenly watching her own inter- 
ests, would upon the whole throw her 
weight into the scale of international 
justice and of peace. Nor were our 
hopes deceived. The representative 
man of that new evolution in American 
politics, the President who has been 
elected in the sign of this new depar- 
ture, whose unparalleled victory may 
be called a plebiscite in its favor, has 
held such language, and, what is more, 
has lived up to it, as to give the lie to 
skeptics and high hopes to right be- 
lievers. When President Roosevelt 
said, in the magnificent speech deliv- 
ered after his election, that there is no 
Power so strong as to make America 
afraid of it, and no nation so weak as 
to have any reason to fear her, he laid 
down in a few words the program of 
a great nation which will neither suffer 
nor do injustice. And when he was the 
first one to bring an international con- 


test before The Hague Court, when he 
took the initiative for a peace congress, 
when he keenly watched and resolutely 
grasped the first opportunity for a suc- 
cessful intervention on behalf of peace 
between Russia and Japan, he gave us 
to understand, through these facts, 
what humanity has to expect from a 
more frequent participation of America 
in her general affairs. 

Democracy can have but one sort of 
foreign policy: Boldly to uphold the 
banner of international justice and fra- 
ternity. She may make ready for self- 
defense; this is a tribute she must pay 
to an unsatisfactory state of things 
which cannot be put away with a wave 
even of her powerful hand; but the 
spirit of aggression is in contradiction 
with her very nature, while the love of 
peace and of justice are essential in- 
gredients of her mental complexion. 
The Star-Spangled Banner then, in its 
present powerful display, symbolizes 
better days for mankind. 

American activity, whether in pri- 
vate enterprise or in public business, is 
characterized by a bold energy, by a 
go-aheadness, which sometimes takes 
the breath away from us more easy- 
going and more circumspect Euro- 
peans. It is a ferment of acceleration 
everywhere, and it is most beneficially 
felt as such in the case of the peace 
movement. Since America participates 
in that movement, we Europeans feel, 
as it were, emboldened to stride with 
larger steps toward our ultimate aim. 

The meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for arbitration held last 
year at St. Louis marks a date in the 
history of that institution. At this 
meeting our American friends moved 
a direct appeal to the first magistrate 
of their country on behalf of a new 
Peace Congress; and never shall I for- 

et the impression which President 
oosevelt’s clear and straightforward 
answer to that appeal made on us Eu- 
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ropean delegates when we heard it 
from his own lips in the White" House. 
Accustomed as we are to the circuitous 
and oracular language which even the 
smallest agent of public power is wont 
to use in our countries lest he should 
commit himself to any decided course 
of action, taught to consider such af- 
fectation of cautiousness as an essen- 
tial attribute of statesmanship, and to 
listen to such official stuff with a rever- 
ential awe, proportioned to its degree 
of unintelligibility, we felt something 
like a breeze of fresh air when the first 
magistrate of a powerful nation, on be- 
ing asked by a society of idealists to 
take a delicate and bold initiative, an- 
swered, “ Yes, I shall do it,” in lan- 
guage of quite biblical simplicity. The 
sweet feelings of success, success clear 
and undeniable, not vaguely to be con- 
structed by artifice of interpretation, 
which may prove misleading after all, 
but granted to us in plain, unmistakable 
words, filled our breasts with new hope 
and with a firmer belief in our cause. 
Those three weeks spent in the United 
States and that hour spent at the White 
House had a most invigorating effect 
on our souls. We had breathed Amer- 
ican air, our lungs became dilated by 
it for the steep ascent still expanding 
before us. 

But now our American friends are 
urging us on at a pace which it will 
be hard for some of us to keep. The 
American Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union proposes a motion for this 
year’s meeting to be held at Brussels 
in August to the effect that all civil- 
ized nations should send delegates to a 
permanent International Congress— 
mind, a Congress—not a private meet- 
ing of men, holding a public position, 
indeed, but unprovided with an official 
mandate and wielding therefore no 
power but the moral force of their con- 
viction and of their influence, but a 
body of official delegates, sent by the 
popular branch of their respective pub- 
lic Powers, invested with a mandate 
which gives legal force to their deci- 
sions. 

The boldness, the magnificent radical- 
ism, of that idea fills our souls with an 
admiration from which, alas! skepti- 
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cism is not absent ; it wholly depends on 
the particulars of the scheme which of 
the two feelings shall ultimately pre- 
vail. I suppose that International Con- 
gress is meant to be a sort of legisla- 
tive assembly for questions of inter- 
national law, a popular complement to 
the present organization of diplomatic 
congresses which decide on these mat- 
ters. This new organ is intended to do 
business, not occasionally, as diplo- 
matic congresses are now wont to meet 
for the readjustment of things after 
some catastrophe, but periodically, for 
the laying down of permanent general 
rules of international law, the applica- 
tion of which would belong in the exec- 
utive sphere to diplomacy and in the 
judicial sphere to international tri- 
bunals of arbitration. In its broad out- 
lines I can see before me the matters 
to which the congress might extend, 
and I fully appreciate the utility of its 
introduction into the machinery of in- 
ternational legislation. Its periodicity 
would mean legal prevention of con- 
flicts instead of a mere legalization of 
their consequences; its popular charac- 
ter would go very far to make prin- 
ciples of universal justice prevail over 
combinations of temporary expediency. 
Upon the whole, its realization would 
mean an immense step in advance to- 
ward the ultimate goal of general 
brotherhood. 

What I see less clearly and where 
the chief difficulty lies is to define the 
amount of legal force which the deci- 
sions of such a congress shall be pos- 
sessed of and the means of practically 
enforcing them. And here I warn our 
American friends of being misled by 
a fancied analogy between such an as- 
sociation of nations and the union of 
States in their great Republic. These 
States were never sovereign Powers till 
the movement which gave birth to their 
union at the same time and through the 
same instrument which proclaimed 
their emancipation; they have not be- 
hind them a history of feuds and antag- 
onisms centuries old; their interests do 
in the main coincide; their particular 
mentality is immersed into a stronger 
feeling of broad American patriotism; 
their constitution makes the popular 
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assemblies paramount in legislative 
power, and the agents of executive 
power, up to the highest one, entirely 
dependent on the people’s will. In Eu- 
rope you have to reckon with conflict- 
ing national histories and mentalities, 
and with constitutions widely different 
between themselves and almost all of 
them much less democratic than the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
International Congress as proposed by 
the American  Interparliamentary 
Group will have to reckon, in Europe, 
with a double difficulty, a vertically 
and a horizontally laid one, if I may so 
express myself, the former arising from 
the strength of monarchical preroga- 
tive in most European constitutions ; 
the second from an energetic con- 
sciousness of independent sovereignty 
pervading all European nations. 
Neither will the monarchs be found 
willing to abdicate their privileges in 
foreign affairs, considered as their own 
domain through centuries, or even to 
share them to any large extent with a 
newly created International Parliament, 
nor will the national legislatures be in- 
clined to fetter the absolute independ- 
ence of their decisions by conferring 
on an international assembly the power 
to overrule and to control them in cer- 
tain questions. I very much doubt 
whether even the United States, as a 
nation, would feel inclined to admit 
such a Power, placed in some respects 
above them, setting up limits to their 
national sovereignty. 

Now I don’t mean to say that these 
difficulties are not to be surmounted; 
what I intend to state is only this, that 
no scheme has any chance of practical 
realization which does not solve them 
one way or other. For this purpose 
you must either be content to give to 
the resolution of that congress moral 
weight only, or you must be ready to 
meet some arduous preliminary ques- 
tiorjs, which I shall try to indicate di- 
recite. In the former case the motion 


means practically a more elaborate and 
effective organization of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union for international ar- 


bitration. I should consider even this 
as a great step onward, since it is self- 
evident that a body of delegates, with a 
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mandate from their respective Parlia- 
ments, will carry greater moral weight 
and will have more influence at home 
than a gathering of men with nothing 
to lean upon but their individual good 
will. In the second case, if jurisdic- 
tion of some sort is to be vested in that 
International Parliament, you must be- 
gin by examining and defining: 

Ist. The relation in which it is to 
stand to the heads of States and their 
diplomatic representation, as acting in- 
dividually or jointly as a congress; 

2d. The questions which shall fall 
within its competence; 

3d. The mode of its composition— 
namely, whether all nations shall send 
an equal number of representatives (as 
follows from the principle of sovereign- 
ty) or whether their representatives 
shall be proportioned to the population 
of each; 

4th. The mode of passing resolu- 
tions; will unanimous consent be re- 
quired or will the minority be expected 
to submit? 

5th. The juridical value of these res- 
olutions: will the nations represented 
bind themselves by a foregoing treaty 
to accept them as binding or will they 
reserve the ultimate decision to their 
own several legislatures? 

Several other questions will certainly 
arise in the course of further discus- 
sion, but I think the aforementioned 
may sum up tolerably well the chief 
difficulties of the problem. If our 
American friends with whom that bold 
move originated have a solution ready 
for them, a solution which takes into 
account the history of Europe, the con- 
stitution and the psychology of Euro- 
pean nations, their motion will be found 
ripe for immediate acceptance and for 
vigorous activity on behalf of its 
prompt realization. But if they are 
not yet so prepared their magnificent 
scheme will have to ripen in further 
discussions and preparatory commit- 
tees, just as the idea of a permanent 
court for international arbitration 
ripened for several years in the discus- 
sions of the Interparliamentary Union, 
till it took shape in 1895, when an elabo- 
rate project of such a court was ac- 
cepted by the Union and presented to 
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the Powers, a project on which The 
Hague Tribunal is based in the main 
outlines of its organization. 

At all events, you will have the 
hearty support of the Hungarian Inter- 
parliamentary Group. The crisis which 
weighs upon us at the present moment, 
and which in its essence means sim- 
ply a conflict between pretensions to 
arbitrary power and people’s right, in 
no way affects our capacities for em- 
bracing higher ideals; it rather inspires 
us with a stronger enthusiasm on their 
behalf. Nor are our national energies 
broken by its trying conflicts; on the 
contrary, we feel rather invigorated 
than weakened by the struggle for na- 
tional independence and constitutional 
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liberty which is again forced upon us. 
We had to fight for the preservation of 
these moral treasures through many 
eventful centuries; we could never en- 
joy them in peace and safety, because 
the spirit of conquest, of oppression and 
of arbitrary power prevailed in our 
vicinity. Experience has taught us, 
then, what a safeguard our neighbor’s 
liberty is to our own and how the high- 
est interests of each nation are depend- 
ent on the security of all. Even apart 
from the mere ideal feelings of univer- 
sal brotherhood, toward which our 
souls naturally incline, national egoism 
is enlightened enough among us to seek 
for guaranties of its own welfare in 
the concord and solidarity of mankind. 
Bupapsst, July, 1905. 


The Passing of the Household 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


HE dearth and insubordination of 
domestic servants, now so gen- 
erally deplored, are not only an 

affliction to the mistress but a matter of 
concern to the sociologist, since they por- 
tend the rupture of a familiar and gentle 
bond between classes, and, if the conse- 
quence is to be flight to hotels and apart- 
ment houses, a breaking up of home life 
especially detrimental to the children. 
The old English household, it seems, 
will soon be a thing of the past. The 
writer remembers one in England a good 
many years ago in which there were five 
servants whose united terms of service 
in that family were about two hundred 
and thirty years. They were thoroughly 
attached to that which was their home 
almost as much as it was the home of the 
master and mistress, careful of its in- 
terests, never letting anything which they 
could do for it themselves be done else- 
where, jealous for its hospitable name 
and honor. When the household was 
broken up by the deaths of its master 
and mistress they took their pensions and 
went into no other service. They were 
simple people, little educated, with vision 


pretty much bounded by the limits of the 
country parish in which the house stood, 
entirely free from the democratic idea 
and from the slightest suspicion that 
there could be anything degrading in do- 
mestic service. Their manners, how- 
ever, were perfectly good. The coach- 
man, after serving fifty years, had a fit 
on the driving-box. He was offered his 
full wages as a pension, his house and 
command of his stable if he would give 
up the reins. But his answer was that 
if he ceased to drive the family he would 
die, and the medical man thought he 
would. He could not read nor write, 
but he was an excellent servant, very 
kind to his beasts, nor was he without 
sentiment. When his mistress was dying 
he sent her up a rose as his farewell. 

On the other hand, the master and mis- 
tress lived at home almost all the year 
round, looking carefully after their 


household, and the servants were re- 
garded as members of the family, not 
mere helps, and were duly remembered 
in the will. 

This phase of life seems to be now 
passing away, even in rural England. It 
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is being numbered with the thatched cot- 
tage, the mail coach, the country inn, the 
line of reapers with their sickles and the 
women following to bind the sheaves, to 
the sound of the flail in the autumn air. 
Even rural society in England has been 
undergoing a great change. Popular 
education has kindled ambition. Rail- 
roads have begotten restlessness and 
drawn the rural population to the cities. 
The parish has ceased to be the limit of 
vision. The gentry are less resident. 
They wander away more to London or 
the Continent, and their households are 
broken up by their absence. Absentee- 
ism is reckoned among the causes of the 
decline of agricultural England. In not 
a few cases it is compulsory. Incomes 
have been reduced by the fall of rents, 
while the encumbrances remain the samé. 
The old manor house is let to the rich 
stranger and the old household is no 
more. 

In the United States there can hardly 
ever have been a perfect counterpart of 
the old English household. Personal at- 
tachments of domestics to the master or 
mistress there no doubt were. But in the 
North households must always have been 
comparatively small, while character was 
always independent. If there was any- 
thing like the English household it was 
probably in the mansions of the South, 
when the master was paternal, as we may 
assume many of the Southern gentlemen 
to have been. Considering what the ne- 
gro was and still largely is, while there 
were many better there were probably 
some worse things than a model South- 
ern household. The fidelity of the do- 
mestic slaves to their trust when the 
families of their masters were left in 
their hands after the war seems to speak 
in favor of the relation. It was the plan- 
tation slavery that was the unmixed evil. 

The present trouble is not new. More 
than forty years ago the writer was 
struck with the scarcity of American do- 
mestics and the apparent difficulty of 
getting anything satisfactory in their 
room. The master of a house in which 
he was staying had on Sunday to act as 
nurse, and in the afternoon the party, re- 
turning from a drive, found the two for- 
eign domestics on the floor with a demi- 
john beside them. The writer was not 
surprised at hearing soon after that the 
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master and mistress had gone to live 
abroad. 

One can hardly take up a social journal 
without reading the wail of the house- 
keeper, who cries that the parts are in- 
verted, that she is the hired girl and the 
hired girl is the mistress. Public educa- 
tion, with all its advantages, has given 
birth to the democratic sentiment which 
revolts at the thought of calling any one 
master. In France or Italy a female 
servant wears the dress of her calling, 
much as a soldier wears his uniform. At 
Naples the wet-nurse is proud of her 
special costume. Here independence is 
our aim and boast, tho it is not seldom 
servitude veiled. 

The head of a female organization 
complained to the writer of the low 
wages of girls and their rude treatment 
by the bosses in the factories. Some of 
her grievances were matters for the fac- 
tory inspector; as to the rest, it was 
hinted that if the girls continued to 
crowd into the factories the competition 
would lower their wages and they might 
expose themselves to rough treatment, 
while there were abundant openings for 
domestic servants in houses where wages 
were fair and good treatment would be 
assured. The hint did not take at all. 
The girls, was the reply, wanted their 
independence. 

The factories seem to be about the 
worst enemies of the household. Their 
coming is everywhere courted; yet to 
a residential city, at all events, it is not 
clear gain. Besides their smoke they 
bring a population which bears heavily 
on the school rate; they are thought not 
to be always favorable to morality, and 
they ruin the domestic service. In this 
instance, as in some others, great ma- 
terial gains may be partly balanced by a 
moral and social loss. 

We had the other day the report of 
two ladies whom a benevolent curiosity 
had led to explore factory life in dis- 
guise. The life seemed neither refined 
nor attractive. The labor must be in- 
tensely monotonous and dull. The only 
bright features appear to be dress and 
flirtation. Nothing can possibly be 
learned in the factory which could be of 
the slightest service to a wife or mother. 
To the consequent discomfort of a home 
may probably be set down many of the 
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cases of wife desertion, an offense which 
appears to be on the increase. The same 
probably would be found to be sometimes 
the source of wife beating, which, with 
the tendency to resort to violence now 
prevalent, it is proposed to punish by 
public flogging, in the belief apparently 
that conjugal harmony would thus be 
restored. But, then, it must be owned 
the factory girl has independence after 
factory hours; limited tho dull and mo- 
notonous work; her Sunday to herself. 
She has companionship, which, where 
only one servant is kept, is lacking and 
which no doubt is often a cause of rest- 
lessness. She has the sentimental satis- 
faction of calling nobody master or mis- 
tress, tho a master she really has and a 
stern one. We cannot wonder that the 
factory, in competition with domestic 
service, has its attractions, inconvenient 
as the effect may be. 

Of course, so far as the difficulty is 
individual, the blame rests not always on 
one side. There may be an inexperience 
or lack of temper on the part of the mis- 
tress. Inexperience, where so many have 
risen from the ranks, there is likely to be. 
But these are personal accidents; the 
sources of trouble are general. 

For a remedy recourse is naturally had 
to importation. In truth, for labor of 
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the rougher kind in general we look little 
to the product of our public schools. 
From immigration no doubt a good deal 
of relief has been drawn. Swedes espe- 
cially, we are told, have turned out well. 
But the democratic idea, if it is not con- 
genital, seems to be easily contracted by 
infection. An acquaintance of the writer 
brought from Europe a perfectly trained 
servant, who remained excellent and con- 
tented till by a characteristic accident of 
American life the democratic idea was 
injected, upon which he found that do- 
mestic service was not the right thing 
and took his leave. 

The choice, then, it seems, is likely to 
lie between Black and Yellow, neither 
of them congenial, neither of them capa- 
ble of being turned into members of a 
real household. Yellow no doubt is far 
the smarter and he is wonderfully adept 
in combining all sorts of service and be- 
ing at once butler, housemaid and cook. 
But there is something about him more 
positively alien to the character of the 
White than there is in the Black. How- 
ever, this is a practical question which 
only mistresses of families who have had 
experience can decide. Sociology must 
be content with watching and recording 
the result. 

Tue Grance, Toronto, 
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Affinity 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Once in a garden in the East 
A zephyr blew across the close, 
And as it swept the floral feast 
It lost its heart unto the rose. 
But duty held it on its way, 
And called it North and South and West— 
Returning on a winter’s day 
It found its love at rest. 


The ages passed and still the soft 
Enamored breeze held on its path; 
Now near to earth and now aloft, 
It cut its fate-appointed swath; 
But never in its pilgrimage 
Forgot that beauteous garden close; 
Nor in the later days of age 
Its heart-ache for the rose. 


So I in that lost other state 
Wherein my heart first met the tide 
Of Life and Love—ah, blessed fate !— 
A rose of beauty once espied; 
And though the myriad years have passed 
Since first on her my soul was set, 
Again I came to her at last— 
My own true love as yet. 


New Yorx Crry. 
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A Visit to the Great Rock Inscription 
of King Darius 


BY A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, PH.D. 


{Professor Jackson has the chair in Columbia University of Indo-Iranian languages, 
which means Sanskrit and Avestan, the ancient Persian of Zoroaster. In the study of 
the Zend-Avesta he is the leading American scholar, and his works on “ Zoroaster” 
and “ Avestan Grammar” are translated into German. In the summer of 1903 he 
visited India, devoting himself especially to the study of the religious customs of the 
Parsees of Bombay, who maintain the sacred books of the Persian Fire-worshipers, and 
his later visit to Persia is described below.—EbDIToR.] 


‘““Then Darius the King made a decree, and 
search was made in the house of the rolls, 
where the treasures were laid up in Babylon; 
and there was found at Achmetha in the 
palace [of Ecbatana], that is in the province 
of the Medes, a roll, and therein was a record 
thus written.” 


UCH are the words of the Bible re- 
garding the edict of the great Per- 
sian monarch who favored the re- 

building of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
But these rolls of perishable parchment, 
or the letters and epistolary correspond- 
ence mentioned in the Apocryphal Books 
and in the Greek classics, are not the 
only documents known to have been is- 
sued .by Darayavaush, “ Upholder of 
Goodness,” as his name signifies in An- 
cient Persian. Our curiosity may be 
sufficiently aroused to wish to hear how 
these other writings have been handed 
down and how it happens that we are 
able to-day to listen to the ipsissima 
verba of the Great King. 
* The records referred to are the fa- 
mous cuneiform inscriptions of Darius 
the Achemenian. They are found 
carved on the ruined palace walls at 
Persepolis, chiseled upon a crag of 
Mount Alvand near Hamadan, hewn in 
the living rock that forms the tomb of 
Darius at Naksh-i Rustam, inscribed 
on a granite block found near Suez and 


also at Kirman, ensculpt in a specimen 
of green basalt preserved in the British 
Museum, engraved on a crystal cylinder 
seal once used by the monarch himself, 
and, finally, impressed on tablets of clay 
discovered at Shushan, the palace. One 
monument of Darius, however, surpasses 
all the others in historic importance, 
boldness of conception and manner of 
execution ; it is the splendid inscription 
cut on the side of the great Behistun 
Rock, in Western Persia, near the old 
Median highway between Hamadan and 
Kirmanshah. 

This magnificent mass of mountain 
rock, which the natives call Bisitun or 
Behistun, towers precipitously seven- 
teen hundred feet above the plain. A 
deep gully cuts a gash in one side of its 
sheer front, and on the face of this rocky 
couloir, at a hight of more than three 
hundred feet above the crystal spring 
which bubbles from the mountain’s base, 
Darius caused a large surface of the 
stone to be smoothed off to receive his 
royal edict. He then had his own 
image, of heroic size, sculptured in bas 
relief. Before him stand nine captive 
kings fettered and chained, upon whom, 
with raised hand, he pronounces sen- 
tence of death. Beneath his feet lies the 
prostrate form of a tenth, begging in 
vain for mercy. Behind the king are 
425 
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stationed two of his trusty generals and 
counselors, and in a winged circle above 
his head floats the supreme god Ormazd, 
blessing and sanctioning the monarch’s 
acts. Below and beside the sculptured 
group there are carved in three lan- 
guages line after line of wedge-shaped 
characters, arranged in columns so as 
to tell the story of the scene and rehearse 
the achievements of the great king. In 
his own words Darius recounts how he 
became king by divine right and through 
his personal prowess. He tells of the 
battles he had fought and the victories 
he had won, the rebellions “he had 


who have discovered the cuneiform key, 
deciphered and translated the inscrip- 
tions, and opened to us the treasures of 
the past. Foremost among these pio- 
neers was Grotefend, who in 1802 first 
solved the enigma of the nail-headed 
characters carved on the walls at Perse- 
polis, tho his successors come in for al- 
most an equal share of honor through 
their interpretation of the texts them- 
selves. One name, however, must be 
mentioned above all the others, whether 
German, French or Danish; it is the 
name of the Englishman, Henry Cres- 
wicke Rawlinson, who gave to the world 




















View of Behistun Rock from the upper end. From a sketch after a photograph by Prof. A. V. Williams 
Jackson. 


crushed and the triumphs he _ had 
achieved in organizing and administer- 
ing his far-reaching empire. 


_* But how do we know all this? Whence 


comes this Daniel-skill in reading the 
mysterious handwriting on the wall? 
Why are we sure that the king and the 
“nine dervishes ” do not represent Shal- 
maneser and the captive tribes of Israel, 
as was once suggested,or even the twelve 
Apostles, as a European traveler fancied 
over a hundred years ago? How can we 
be certain, also, that Semiramis did not 
carve the sculptures, as might be in- 
ferred from Diodorus Siculus? The 
ability to give a positive answer to these 
questions is due to the knowledge 
gained through the learning, skill, in- 
genuity and patient labor of scholars 


the contents of the great monument of 
Behistun. 

This mountain hight and its sculptures 
had been known since the days of an- 
tiquity, but owing to the danger and dif- 
ficulty of scaling the scarped rock to 
reach them no one attempted to solve 
the riddle of its inscriptions. Kinneir, 
in 1810, saw the bas-reliefs and tablets, 
but did not essay the task of trying to . 
copy them. Ker Porter, eight years la- 
ter, climbed half way up to sketch the 
sculptures, but did not reach the ledge to 
copy the texts. He speaks of the per- 
ils of the ascent, and adds that “at no 
time can it be attempted without great 
personal risk.” Flandin and Coste 


abandoned without success the enter- 
prise of climbing the rock, tho espe- 


















cially commissioned by the French Gov- 
ernment to do archeological work in 
Persia. It remained for Rawlinson to 
make the hazardous ascent. 

At the time he was a young military 
officer, between the age of twenty-five 
and twenty-seven, employed in training 
native recruits for the army of the Shah. 
While stationed at Hamadan he had al- 
ready by himself learned to read the 
cuneiform characters, having copied and 
practically independently deciphered the 
short inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes 
at the Ganj Namah on Mount Alvand. 
Outside of the knowledge thus gained 
his only aid, for a considerable time at 
least, seems to have been the information 
that Grotefend had discovered the cunei- 
form key and that other scholars were 
beginning to interpret the Persepolis in- 
scriptions which contained records of the 
Achzmenian kings. An appointment in 
1835 from the Persian monarch took 
him to Kirmanshah, about twenty miles 
from Bisitin, and gave him an excel- 
lent opportunity fo attempt the climb to 
the ledge where the inscriptions are cut. 
This enterprise he successfully accom- 
plished, and he made the ascent of the 
rock a number of times during his two 
years’ stay at Kirmanshah. In this way 
he was able to transcribe a large part of 
the Persian column and to translate and 
prepare it for publication. His work, 
however, was interrupted for a consider- 
able period by other duties and by active 
service for three years in the Afghan 
War. But he never forgot the great 
task which he had set before himself to 
finish. Giving up therefore a more lu- 
crative and promising opening in India 
after the war, he returned to Persia in 
1843, and the next year found him once 
more at Bisitin. Risking life and limb 
again, he was able by frequent ascents 
of the cliff to finish the transcription of 
the Persian text and add a copy of the 
so-called Scythian, Median, Neo-Susian 
or Elamitic version of the great edict, 
supplementing this three years later, in 
1847, by a revision of the whole text 
and a reproduction of the Babylonian 
column, which he secured through the 
help of a wild Kurdish shepherd lad, who 
performed the perilous feat of taking a 
paper squeeze of that almost inacessible 
inscription. 


GREAT ROCK INSCRIPTION 
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This is not the place to enter into de- 
tails or discuss the importance of the 
great decipherer’s work or the later con- 
tributions based upon it by others. They 
are too well known to philologists to 
need repetition here; but as no one but 
Rawlinson had studied the rock itself 
the scholarly accuracy of his copy, made 
nearly seventy years ago, could not be 
tested in a number of points. It was one 
of the incidental purposes of my own 
journey to Persia two years ago to make 
the ascent of Behistun, if possible, and 
to examine some of the mooted passages 
in the Persian cuneiform text given by 
him. 

I shall never forget that beautiful Eas- 
ter Monday morning, April 13th, 1903, 
when Bisitiin in all its lofty majesty 
loomed up before me. With all I had 
read about it, with all I had heard about 
it, with all I had thought about it be- 
forehand I had not the faintest concep- 
tion of the Gibraltar-like impressiveness 
of this rugged crag until I came into its 
Titan presence and felt the grandeur of 
its somber shadow and towering frame. 
It seemed like some giant iceberg rising 
from the plain of the sea. Snow and 
clouds capped its peaks and birds in- 
numerable were soaring aloft about it or 
hovering near the place where the in- 
scriptions are hewn in the rock. 

There, as I looked upward more than 
three hundred feet above the ground, I 
could see the bas-relief of the great 
King Darius. Prone at his feet lay Gau- 
mata, the Magian usurper, who had 
seized the throne on the death of 
Cambyses. The line of captive kings 
was visible, and I could discern fairft 
traces of the tablets above their heads 
inscribed with the “lie” each had ut- 
tered in his false claim to the crown, 
tho the letters at such a distance were 
quite illegible, as the characters are only 
about one and one-quarter inches high. 
The story of the fate of these rebel lords 
came back to my memory from the in- 
scription. I could picture the awful tor- 
ture and agonized death meted out to 
each by the kine. Of the Median pre- 
tender, Fravartish, he says, for example: 

“The rebel was captured and brought to 


me. I cut off his nose and his ears, and cut 
out his tongue, and I dug out his eyes. He 


was kept bound at my gate; all the people saw 
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him. Then I caused him to be impaled at Ec- 
batana [Hamadan].” 


Such were the cruel punishments 
deemed proper to inflict upon national 
offenders in Darius’s time. The five 
columns of ancient Persian writing and 
the tablets in translation continue the ac- 
count of the reign of Darius, and they 
are of the greatest value in confirming 
Herodotus. All that Darius does is 
“done by the grace of Auramazda,” the 
god in whom he places implicit trust. 
The great king lives again, speaking to 
his people and to us. 

The surface covered by the inscrip- 
tions and sculptures is several hundred 
square feet in extent. The space occu- 
pied by the group of figures is over 
twenty feet in length and more than ten 
in hight. The tables in the three lan- 
guages, below and beside it, are fully as 
much again and more. The five Persian 
columns directly below the bas-relief are 
spread over a space of about twenty-five 
feet by twelve. The Elamitic version is 
around the ledge on the lower left-hand 
side and very difficult of approach; the 
Babylonian rendering is on the face of 
the rock jutting out above this. The 
supplementary inscriptions and sculp- 
tures are carved around and to the right 
of where the sculptures are. It would be 
possible with a good telescope to make 
out some of the inscriptions from below, 
if the light were favorable, but wholly 
impossible to read it all, as the project- 
ing ledge of precipitous rock shuts much 
of it off from view. An ascent of the 
crag alone will suffice; this I determined 
to attempt, and an account of my ex- 
perience and details of what I was able 
to accomplish in the way of revision are 
to be found in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, October, 1903. 

In the first place, I found it possible 
to get somewhat closer to the inscrip- 
tions which are on the side of a ravine 
by climbing up the shaft-like gorge past 
huge bowlders and fragments of fallen 
crags, which make the approach not 
easy. The peculiar formation of the 
rocky couloir then brought me face to 
face with the problem of reaching the 
ledge. Having heard from a Persian 
friend that it would probably be best to 
be let down from above, I had previous- 
ly studied up some of the methods em- 
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ployed by the bird-nesters in the Heb- 
rides in being lowered by ropes over 
craggy cliffs. A brief examination of 
the situation, however, showed that the 
only feasible approach was by climbing 
and being drawn up by cords. In less 
than an hour the preparations for the 
task were begun. 

Meshed Ali, the owner of the caravan- 
sari nearest to the rock, found five men 
who were ready to undertake the ascent. 
A sixth, Kuli, the guide and best of them 
all, was added later; and the procession, 
with ropes and a ladder, was soon under 
way toward the beetling precipice. 
Whatever may be said against the lad- 
ders, which proved of little use, nothing 
can be maintained against the Persian 
goat-hair ropes, for their quality is ex- 
cellent. The cords that bound the lug- 
gage on the caravan pack-horse, supple- 
mented by ropes furnished by the Bisitiin 
guides, and firmly fastened about the 
chest with knots that only a Persian 
knows how to tie, were a pledge of surety 
against slipping and gave confidence for 
the climb. The stout protest of the 
guides against my riding boots were well 
founded, as the risks of the first day 
proved ; but a happy substitute for these 
was found later in the native givahs, re- 
sembling rough tennis shoes, which were 
loaned by one of the Persian bystanders 
and firmly sewn upon the feet with a 
heavy pack-thread needle. All then was 
ready. The exciting task began. The 
ascent of the first huge fissure in the 
side of the couloir, the clamber with 
torn hands and clothes along the brink of 
a precipitous crag, the tugging ropes that 
helped up the steep incline of the.second 
rock, the scramble past the thorn bush 
that barred the way farther up, and the 
final tug and spring that brought to the 
edge of the ledge, together with “ Xaili 
xub,” “Very good,” and the encouraging 
word of the guides, “ No fear now, the 
danger is over,” will not readily be for- 
gotten. I could not help feeling a thrill 
for a moment and giving a wave to a 
tiny silk American flag which I had in 
my pocket. Only when one has stood on 
the narrow ledge by the side of the in- 
scriptions and looked out over the mag- 
nificent plain far beneath, and listened to 
the dull murmur of the stream below as 
it bursts from the mountain’s base, does 











one know how to appreciate Rawlinson’s 
work. 
me, to know that he has carved his name 
in the stone a few inches below the very 
inscriptions which he first made known 
to the modern world. This he was en- 
titled to do, and one is almost inclined to 
append after his simple “ H. C. Rawlin- 
son, 1844,” the words of ancient India’s 
homage—Namo namah. 

It took a while to get used to the giddy 
hight and I devoted my attention first to 
examining the general condition of the 
rock, noting the sculptures, measuring 
and observing certain details in the tab- 
lets. It was almost too fascinating work 
to leave when time came on the first day 
to descend, but the experience cost me 
a sleepless night as a consequence. No 
sooner did dawn break than I felt myself 
irresistibly drawn again toward the rock 
and I was able to accomplish more on 
this second ascent. I also took some pho- 
tographs, the first I believe that were 
ever taken on the ledge; they were 
“Snapped ” as I leaned over the preci- 
pice, held by the guides while focusing 
the camera and hastily taking the pic- 
ture. Most of my time, however, I spent 
in verifying the text and copying special 
readings. This second experience and 
the two following days made it clear to 
me how much the inscription has suffered 
since Rawlinson’s day owing to the water 
which trickles from above one part of its 
face. In places the stone has been 
washed away in great bands, but where 
the water has not come the letters are as 
clear and beautiful as when the royal 
sculptor laid his chisel and mallet aside. 
I may note that in the damaged portions 
I was able to restore a number of words 
by a careful examination of the dots, or 
indentures, which the heavy stroke of the 
engraver’s chisel had made in carving the 
character. 
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In the course of my four ascents it 
was possible to verify more of the 
mooted passages, except in the upper 
part, and in general to prove the great 
accuracy of Rawlinson’s transcript. I 
found likewise some entirely new read- 
ings, which I have regarded in my report 
to the American Oriental Society. I 
only regretted that I had not time and 
money to finish the whole work. Money 
is essential, as the natives required to be 
well paid for making the ascents. Time 
is indispensable for many reasons. The 
conditions are not always favorable; the 
wind, for example, is a serious matter, 
owing to the hight and the peculiar for- 
mation of the rock. On the last day, for 
instance, after I had finished all I could 
reach or clearly see, I begged the guides 
to let me use the ladder in order to ex- 
amine some of the less certain readings 
in the upper part of the inscription. .This 
they stoutly refused to do on account of 
the extreme danger from the high wind 
blowing at the time; and that afternoon 
I was obliged to start back for Hama- 
dan. Time to rest is necessary, for the 
ascent is a physical strain and requires 
some athletic prowess, and there is con- 
siderable nervous strain owing to the ex- 
citing interest in the work and the neces- 
sarily intense concentration which taxes 
the nerves. 

Regarding the descent, I may add that 
when I had been for hours on the 
cramped and narrow ledge the going 
down seemed much more difficult than 
the ascent, and it was a joy each time to 
hear my faithful Persian servant, Safar, 
who remained below, call out: “ Now 
you are safe,” when I passed the last 
dangerous place and reached the ground. 
The unloosening of the _ tight-bound 
ropes followed quickly with his aid. All 
had gone well. 
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Diplomacy and the War 


BY COUNT OKUMA 


TRANSLATED AND EpiTep sy ADACHI KINNOSUKE 
[Count Okuma is regarded by many Japanese as their greatest diplomatist. He 


has several times held office in the Cabinet. 


At the time when Japan lost Sakhalin 


he was Minister of Finance and approved the purchase from Russia of her claim to 


the northern half of the island.—EbIToR.] 


EN are asking: “ And what of the 

M path in front of the war?” 
There is one answer to that: it 
stretches afar. I do not hesitate to say 
that the final victory is certainly with us. 
If for no other reason, for this: that the 
cause of the march of things can never 
be stopped bya man’s putting up his hand 
or even if so great a country as Russia 
does not like it. In her form of govern- 
ment, in religion and in many and di- 
verse institutions that are fostered within 
her boundary Russia seems to have 
dropped behind the march, and for many 
days she has behaved with seeming im- 
punity as an outlaw in the eyes of the law 
of evolution, whose pleasure it is that 
the fittest shall survive. And in this 
present war she has marched straight 
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into that sad realm where every battle 
spells defeat, and this, spite of her large 
country, spite of her boasted military 
prowess. It is not surprising; that often 
is the manner in which the passionless 
March of Things comments on a human 
power whose boast is despotism and the 
chief concern of which seems to be that 
the intellectual night over her people 
might continue. The fall of Port Ar- 
thur, that proud Pacific squadron of 
Russia that was, and the defeat of Muk- 
den, they are the blows from which a 
Power can hardly rise. Nevertheless, 
Russia is a great country, and the vanity 
of a great Power is hers; having looked 
upon herself as the greatest military 
Power in the world for so long a time 
she has a great deal of trouble in con- 

















quering a certain mental inertia in revers- 
ing her viewpoint and looking upon her- 
self and upon things and men and on the 
world at large from a new angle and ina 
new and correct light. Not easily would 
it be possible for her to persuade herself 
to bend her knees to Nippon. And when 
it comes to that, while there are many 
foolish men in Nippon, there are none 
so mad as to dream for a moment of our 
army pushing across the Ural and over- 
running the European Russia, captur- 
ing St. Petersburg and so compelling the 
White Czar to ride upon a white horse 
and march out of his citadel in all the 
humility of a vanquished monarch to 
whom the victorious Power can dictate 
the terms of peace. For the sake of those 
who are fond of words let us suppose 
our financial power and military ability 
equal for the task; even then, what 
does it profit us in doing such a thing? 
In a word, this work of persuading Rus- 
sia to part with her gold, glory and some 
of her territory all for the glory of Nip- 
pon arms is not quite as easy a task as 
is supposed in a certain corner of our 
country. There are a number of good 
people who would tell you that the in- 
ternal troubles of Russia are getting to 
such an acute stage that she would have 
no other choice but to see the wisdom of 
praying at the feet of her enemy for the 
terms of peace which she, willy nilly, 
would have to accept. That is a beauti- 
ful way of looking at things, but to carry 
on the war with the hope that the inter- 
nal development of the enemy’s country 
would co-operate with us and compel its 
final defeat is, if one were to stop a mo- 
ment to think of it, a rather foolish 
dream. 

Nowadays he who fights understands 
the importance of fortifying well the po- 
sition he succeeds in taking from the 
enemy before he would think of ad- 
vancing to the second position. If 
a general, like the traditional wild boar 
of Kajiwara, only knows how to push 
forward, riding upon the wings of 
his temporary victory, and does not 
know the time and place to stop and 
make good the ground gained, he will 
find himself-on a fine morning—and it is 
simply the question of time when he 
shall face such a fate—making a bitter 
acquaintance of defeat. And under such 
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circumstances one reverse is quite 
enough to prevent him from gathering 
the fruits of his former victory. And 
sometimes it does not stop there; he might 
even lose what he had had before he went 
into battle. To-day you look upon those 
huge defensive works constructed by our 
army along the path of its march in Man- 
churia with the.eyes which have wit- 
nessed the one continuous and unbroken 
stretch of victories and you are tempted 
to say of them what a foolish expendi- 
ture of forces and money. If, however, 
you were in the position of men who are 
to map and carry on a war upon which 
depends the very life of their country, 
you would not think that. 

As with the military tactics, so also 
with internal administration, and more 
especially is it true with diplomacy. 

This is a trying day for Nippon. So 
many of her people have been accus- 
tomed in the past to the unbroken record 
of victory that we have ceased to make 
any distinction between a battle and vic- 
tory; when we fight it is impossible for 
us to expect anything else but the news 
of victory. And we are about to face 
this critical hour of our national life with 
a rather careless ease. It is a sad state 
of things. “ After a victory, if the gen- 
eral be proud and the soldier be indolent 
defeat homes in their camp,” is a famous 
saying of ages. Often I have been cen- 
sured for taking a pessimistic view of 
things. The very fact that I am blamed 
for taking a darker view seems to point 
to a necessity of a certain warning in this 
our victorious hour. I think very little 
of one who, drunk with success, takes 
the rosy view of all things and events. 
Nothing, in my judgment, affords a coun- 
try so much of inward strength and con- 
fidence as to examine, from time to time, 
while she is engaged in a struggle of the 
gravest import, as we are to-day, the na- 
tional determination to face whatever the 
fate and the future have in store for her 
—to examine with what spirit she is pre- 
pared to face the situation if-all things 
were to take an opposite turn and in- 
stead of an endless march of victories, 
she be called upon to face the unbroken 
stretch of reverses. There is something 
decidedly unhealthy in a country which 
refuses to look upon the black side of the 
eventualities in the very hight of her 
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prosperity and in the hour of her victory. 

To be sure, hope is a wing of national 
aspiration, and a touch of optimism in 
the outlook is the most kindly fire that 
would keep our enthusiasm aglow. It 
might be said also that a show of na- 
tional confidence in her ability of master- 
ing the future and the events to be is 
essential to beat the enemy without bat- 
tles and blood. 

So far, however, as the exhibition of 
our national spirit is concerned there is 
no need of putting up anything like a 
diplomatic bluff. The fifth internal loans 
were taken up with an enthusiasm and 
cheerfulness not a whit less than the first 
—oversubscribed many times. And this 
simple fact, which is one of the many 
straws, eloquent with the tendency of 
things, might have a decided influence 
upon the Western mind, to which “money 
talks” so much. It might be added in 
passing that in all my readings of history 
I have yet to find a peer to the national 
enthusiasm of Nippon for the prosecu- 
tion of the present war to the definite and 
decisive and successful end. 

On the other hand, a country always 
pays, and rather dearly and bitterly too, 
for her overconfidence. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of the fall of Port Arthur 
in this very war. It was noised abroad 
that we should take the stronghold by 
June, and when the month of June came 
and went the nation was assured that 
beyond doubt we should be within the 
fortress by August. When August came 
and went there was a tendency of re- 
action—a touch of disappointment among 
the people. 

I do believe that both our army and 
navy are worthy of all our confidence; 
in my judgment, we have enough and to 
spare of the financial resources with 
which to prosecute the war to its success- 
ful issue ; there is no misgiving, as I have 
said, as to the final issue of the struggle. 
At the present time what commands our 
deepest interest is how to bring out the 
speediest possible conclusion to the un- 
happy war without sacrificing the aim 
and end for which we have taken up 
arms, and thereby how to minimize the 
valuable sacrifices which are being made 
from day to day, and also how to turn 
the energy and enterprises of the nation 
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from the destructive channel into a pro- 
ductive field. 

Diplomacy, strong and wise—to it the 
nation must look for solution. Also, 
along the battle front, a passive and wait- 
ing tactics. These are two principal 
means to bring about the desired result. 

That the Baltic fleet had gone by An- 
nam and passed into the China Sea is 
due to the sad inactivity of our diplo- 
macy. If only our diplomatic activity 
had taken a strong attitude, strong 
enough to move our ally, England, it 
would have been out of question for 
France to interpret her neutrality in such 
a benevolent light as she has done. For 
if we were to take strong measures 
against the violation of neutrality by 
France we certainly would have threat- 
ened a world war. A great European 
war is something that England dreads 
more than anything else. It.is not hard 
to see what would have been the fate of 
the Baltic squadron under just such 
strong diplomatic measures. To fight 
a hundred battles and gain a hundred 
victories are, nevertheless, not the best 
of good things. To defeat the enemy 
without fighting—that is the good of all 
good things. 

Of late England and France have en- 
tered into a rather intimate understand- 
ing; the fall of Russia evidently is the 
cause of it. And the fall of Russia is 
due to the rise of Nippon. And the 
friendly relations between England and 
France is to affect materially the diplo- 
matic policy of Germany. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the rise of our power has 
brought with it a radical change in the 
balance of power in Europe. At present, 
at any rate, Nippon seems to be the cen- 
ter of the world’s diplomatic activities. 
And at this spacious hour one can hardly 
help but pray and hope for the activity 
of our Foreign Office, more alive and 
more energetic than of wont. 

As for the military policy with which 
to face Russia, it is to carry on a passive 
war. There is no need for us to push 
our fighting line far into the hostile dis- 
tances. We shall occupy and command 
the Russian coast lines in the Far East. 
Into the territory cleared by our, army 
we shall send our farmers and our mer- 
chants. They are they who shall pull 

















out the Russian power in the East by 
the root. We shall continue to hold the 
command of the sea. And, after all that, 
we shall stretch out a strong line of de- 
fensive work along the frontier, and so, 
if they like, we can continue fighting the 
Russians as long as they please, without 
spending but a very little in expenditure 
and men. This, indeed, would be also a 
happy way of pushing the constructive 
work—the work that would make for the 
upbuilding of civilization in the con- 
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quered territories of Russia, even while 
the armies of two Powers stand face to 
face. It would profit Russia nothing to 
send a huge fleet to the Far East; where 
is she to put them, even if they manage 
to get to their destination? 

If we people of Nippon were to pin 
our program along these lines and place 
our determination to carry out the same, 
there would not be a hair of misgiving 
hanging athwart the future path of the 
war. 

Toxyo, Japan, 


Augustine’s Dream 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Tue eager saint, by day, by night, 
Had followed devious ways that be 
Among the secret things, for light 
On the Eucharistic Mystery. 
The treasure of monastic cells, 
Old scrolls, old parchments, had he thumbed, 
Old palimpsests had searched, and wells 
Of philosophic fancy plumbed. | 
With holy hermits, darkly taught 
‘By solitude, and set apart 
In desert places, had he wrought— 
And in the depths of his own heart. 
But tho with such a dear desire 
No man before the air had trod, 
In vain he sought from gyre to gyre 
The essence of the Lord Our God. 


Sleeping, one night at last, he played 
A boy again, along the shore, 
And in the sand a hollow made, 
And, happy in his dream, he bore 
Drops from the falling wave to fill 
The little basin with his shell, 
And, going softly, not to spill 
The clear sea-water for his well, 
Looked up and saw a rosy child 
Beside him paused. “I dip,” said he, 
While the guest gazed and gently smiled, 
“Into this hollow all the sea.” 





Listening, the child, with lifted hand, 
Turned, and they saw the foam-bows fleet, 

And saw the tide creep up the land 
And patter ’round their little feet. 

Blue as some shining sapphire shield 
On an almighty arm might hang 

The vast deep lay, and all its field 
With music of great movement rang. 

Far, far, from sky to sky it swelled— 
The wide and ever wandering sea— 

Nor in the long horizon held, 
But darkening to immensity. 


Then slow, before his wondering eyes, 
The child forsook that dimpled curve 
Of rose and snow, and toward the skies 
With many a sweeping upward swerve 
Of pointed wings his stature grew, 
Long-limbed as those that bear the rood, 
And awfully against the blue 
A great and grave archangel stood. 
“Not thine,” he said, “to pierce the power 
That wraps, as space the farthest clod, 
That wraps, as sunshine wraps the flower, 
The essence of the Lord Our God. 
Nay, Augustine,” he cried, “less bold, 
In that small hollow pour the sea! 
But seek not in thy thought to hold 
The measure of Infinity!” 
Newsuryport, Mass. 
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Evan Roberts and the Welsh Revival 


BY GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 


[Mr. Davis has just returned to this country from a journey through the Welsh 
revival district, and gives the following sympathetic account of this remarkable move- 
ment and its leader, from whom he was fortunate enough to obtain an interview. Mr. 
Davis while in England also studied the Torrey-Alexander evangelistic campaign, which 
has been so successful in London. This article is copyrighted in England.—Ep1Tor.] 


EVEN months after the great Welsh 
revival had broken out and had 
swept over the Principality like a 

cyclone, leaving in its wake over 100,000 
converts and scores of transformed 
towns and villages, it was my privilege 
to pay a second visit to the redeemed 
land and to see at first hand some of the 
changes wrought by the great awaken- 
ing. 

I went first to Cardiff, where I heard 
that a large number of the churches were 
conducting open-air street meetings two 
or three times a week, these services for 
the most part being under the manage- 
ment of converts of the revival. I was 
told that the midweek prayer meetings 
were crowded and that every department 
of church life was going forward with 
an enthusiasm and virility unknown be- 
fore the revival. 

From Cardiff I went to Pontypridd 
and had the privilege of attending a 
prayer meeting held in a coal mine, a 
thousand feet below the earth’s surface. 
The manager of the colliery in arranging 
for my visit told me that the prayer meet- 
ings had been held daily for six months 
and that they had been started by a re- 
vival convert. The man had formerly 
been a scoffer, and after his conversion 
one of his old comrades taunted him by 
saying that he was afraid to start a 
prayer meeting in the coal mine. The 
very next morning the convert started 
the prayer meeting and it has gone on 
without a break ever since. It is attended 
each morning by from 250 to 300 men. 
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The manager told me that since the re- 
vival the men did better work and that 
some of the worst characters in the mine 
had been completely transformed. 

Never will I forget that visit to the 
colliery prayer’meeting held at 6.30 a.m. 
My collier guide was Mr. D. Daniel, who 
is known as “ the collier revivalist ” and 
who held a mission in London during 
which there were over 100 converts. Af- 
ter descending rapidly through the utter 
darkness to the bottom of the shaft we 
walked through the dimly lighted tunnels 
some distance to a sort of double tunnel, 
where already scores of miners were sit- 
ting in the semi-darkness, each one with 
his lantern placed before him. The meet- 
ing was opened with the reading of a few 
verses of Scripture by a collier, followed 
by two or three prayers and several 
hymns. Brief words of exhortation 
were then given and the meeting ended 
with another prayer and a closing hymn. 
It was an inspiration to hear those Welsh 
colliers with their full, rich basso voices 
sing amid the surrounding darkness: 
“Lead, Kindly Light, amid th’ 

gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 


The weird scene presented by those 
consecrated miners sitting in the semi- 
darkness praising God and imploring 
His protection during the day will never 
be erased from my memory. It gave me 
a new and vivid sense of the glorious 
reality of the Gospel in every circum- 
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stance of life. It carried me back in 
imagination to the days of the early 
Church, when the Christians of Rome 
met in the catacombs in dim, under- 
ground corridors like those in which we 
were then assembled. 

My guide up the shaft after the prayer 
meeting was a man who is the superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school of nearly 400 
members. He declared that the revival 
had transformed his Sunday-school, for 
whereas formerly the teachers as well as 
the scholars had been lukewarm, they are 
now filled with apostolic fervor. The 
face of my collier guide was frequently 
aglow as he talked with me. 

Later I visited Loughor, where the 
revival flame first burned brightly under 
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‘the leadership of Evan Roberts. 
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In the 
course of an interesting conversation 
with Mr. Roberts’s mother and sister I 
learned that for years before the révival 
began he had been accustomed to attend 
Gospel services in the village chapels al- 
most every night in the week. He was a 
leader in the work among young: people 
and was for years superintendent of the 
Sunday-school at Pisgah Chapel, a 
branch of Moriah Chapel, where his first 
revival meetings were held,; I had*an 
interesting conversation with Mr. F. O. 
Harries, who was Mr. Roberts’s school- 
master during his boyhood. Mr. Harries 
told me that whereas it was the usual 
custom in other schools to have tenor 
fifteen minutes of Bible instruction at the 

















Evan Roberts. 


This photograph was taken by Mr. Davis and is considered the best picture extant 
of the famous revivalist. 

















The Home of the Miner Evangelist in Loughor, 


opening of the school each morning, he 
had always given over thirty minutes 
daily to teaching the Scriptures to his 
scholars. 

From South Wales I journeyed 
through the beautiful hills and valleys of 
the Principality to North Wales, in quest 
of the leader of the great awakening, Mr. 
Evan Roberts. From friends I learned 
that he was resting at Wylva, a country 
residence near the village of Cemaes, in 
Anglesey. On alighting from the train I 
was engaged in making inquiries as to 
how I could get a conveyance that would 
carry me the five miles to Wylva, when 
in the good providence of God who 


Wales 


should drive up to the station but the 
revivalist himself. 

After mutual greetings—I had for- 
merly become.acquainted with Mr. Rob- 
erts during the heart of the revival at 
Swansea—and an explanation of my mis- 
sion, Mr. Roberts consented to give me 
an authentic narrative of how he began 
the revival meetings which so quickly 
astonished the entire world. Mr. Roberts 
invited me up into the carriage and dur- 
ing our five miles’ ride gave me a graphic 
narrative of the great awakening. The 
sun shone brightly down upon us and 
the revivalist was in buoyant spirits as 
with glowing eyes he told of what God 


































had wrought. He had already been rest- 
ing for some weeks and his daily exer- 
cise in walking, rowing and fishing amid 
the Welsh hills had once more put him 
in fine physical condition. 

In response to my inquiries regarding 
the circumstances under which his meet- 
ings were commenced he said: 

“For five months before the revival 
began I had prayed agonizingly for the 
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work. I wanted to do it and was deter- 
mined to do it, but could not. This 
power was too strong to resist. At last 
I went home one Sunday to see my 
minister and told him I had come for a 
week to work among the young men of 
the town. He consented to my holding 
a week’s meetings and said he hoped I 
would succeed. I said I knew I would 
have success. The special meetings be- 
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Evans Roberts and the Singing Girls with whom he began his revival work. He is now assisted only 
by Miss Anna Davies and his sister, Miss Mary Roberts. 


Holy Spirit. Each day I spent from 
three to eight hours in prayer. Before 
that I had been a sound sleeper, but be- 
ginning in May, 1904, I awoke at one 
o’clock each night and prayed sometimes 
until 4 a.m. and sometimes until 9 a.m. 
This was while I was attending school 
at Newcastle Emlyn. Finally, six weeks 
before the revival began I received the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. After this 
had occurred I could not do my school 


gan that same Monday night at 8 o’clock 
at the close of the church prayer meeting. 
At my first meeting there were sixteen 
present beside myself. Several of these 
were members of my own family. Be- 
fore the meeting ended every one of 
those sixteen persons stood up and pub-- 
licly confessed Christ. They had all 
been Christians before, but most of them 
had never confessed their faith. Some 
of them would almost rather have died 
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than have spoken in meetings about their 
love for Christ. It took just about two 
hours for the sixteen to confess, and the 
first meeting closed at Io p.m. At the 
second meeting on Tuesday night six 
more confessed. The power was very 
strong. There was weeping all over the 
room. On Wednesday night five men 
and women from chapel were 
present also and confessed. On Thurs- 
day evening we had a remarkable proof 
that God answers prayer. After ten had 
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the Baptist and the Independent Congre- 
gational churches. 

“On Saturday evening a temperance 
meeting was held in the church from 7 
till8 p.m. I arrived when the first meet- 
ing was almost closed and spoke on the 
text, ‘Be not drunk with wine wherein 
is excess, but be filled with the Spirit.’ 
I told how drink injures the church, the 
family, the personal character, the repu- 
tation and the soul. That meeting was 
so fervid that it did not end until 12.30 

















Moriah Chapel, Loughor, Where the Revival Flame Began 


confessed I was not satisfied and asked 
the Lord for another ten. The prayer 
was answered, for ten and ten only con- 
fessed, and the meeting ended at I1 p.m. 

During these first four nights the meet- 
ings consisted chiefly of those who had 
already confessed Christ; they told how 
happy they were now. Never before in 
their lives they declared had they experi- 
enced such happiness. 

“On both Thursday and Friday even- 
ings people began to come in from the 
other churches in the village. On both 
evenings people were present from both 


a.m. On Sunday night (the last meet- 
ing of the first week) the service began 
at 6 p.m., and at 9 p.m. we had a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire. 

“ Thereafter every night of the second 
week, except Tuesday night, scores had 
a baptism of the Holy Spirit. The meet- 
ings lasted until 2.30 to 5 a.m. The peo- 
ple wouldn’t leave the place. Scores of 
strong, able-bodied men could be seen all 
over the building weeping and crying 
like babies. Every night some climax 
was reached. We never knew what the 
climax would be until we saw it. 























A Revival Journey on a Revival Train. 


“ The news of the meetings spread and 
on Saturday a letter was received from 
Aberdare asking the minister and me to 
occupy the pulpit on Sunday. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and before going 
to the meeting on Saturday evening I 
told my mother I would be home early, 
so as to rest before the Sunday meeting. 
But the Saturday night meeting was so 
hot that it lasted eleven hours and I 
reached home at 5.30 Sunday morning. 

“ There was no time then for rest. We 
had to drive at once thirty or forty miles 
to Aberdare for the Sunday morning 
service. I went for the day, expecting to 
return on Monday, but I didn’t get home 
until Christmas—six weeks later! In 
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The Engineer, Fireman and Guard Are Ardent Revivalists 






three days the town of Aberdare was 
ablaze with the Holy Spirit.” 

Mr. Roberts gave me this most re- 
markable narrative as we drove along in 
the carriage, up hill and down dale, on 
the way to Wylva. The sun shone down 
brilliantly. All along the road cottager's 
and farm laborers stood up and saluted 
the revivalist, their faces aglow with love 
and admiration, and he frequently doffed 
his hat in return while in the midst of a 
sentence. No matter how busily he was 
talking he never failed to see every one 
we passed and to salute them cordially. 
At one point the carriage stopped for a 
moment while Mr. Roberts shook hands 
with a grizzled Welsh farmer. 
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After concluding the story of how the 
revival began, Mr. Roberts went on to 
say: 

% The power of the revival is prayer. 
Not long prayer, but short, and prayers 
filled with faith. If one or one hundred 
are moved to pray at the same time they 
do so because they do not pray to man 
but to God.” 

When I asked Mr. Roberts what he 
considered had been the chief character- 
istic of the meetings he said: “ That is 
very hard to tell. There was such a va- 
riety in the meetings. No two were alike. 
There is an infinite variety in the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit.” 

In answer to my question as to how 
much longer he thought the revival 
would last in Wales, Mr. Roberts said 
that could not be foretold, but he believed 
that we had only seen a portion of it as 
yet. 

“Do you believe the revival will spread 
over the whole world and reach even to 
heathen lands?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied. 

When I asked Mr. Roberts to give one 
or two suggestions as to how revivals 
might be brought about in every church 
and how every Christian might experi- 
ence the revival flame, he said: 

“The way to have a revival is by 
prayer and by unity in prayer. Each 
church should have a prayer circle and 
each Christian should be ready to sur- 
render all to the Master. The Bible must 
be read daily. Let every church member 
read it daily, no matter how small a por- 
tion. The Spirit will show how much to 
read.” 

I then turned the conversation to the 
personal side of the revivalist and asked 
him what was his favorite Bible verse. 
In answer he said: 

“Tt varies. As you go on in life one 
«passage will be most forcible to-day, an- 
other to-morrow. My great passage un- 
til recently was, ‘Lo, I am with you al- 
ways ;’ but now since Wales has had the 
revival it is, ‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.’ We have had 
the revival here and now we want the 
flame to go out and spread over the 
world.” 

Gospel song having been such a promi- 
nent feature of the revival—some have 
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even termed it “a revival of song ”—I 
was anxious to know what hymn had be- 
come the revivalist’s favorite. In reply 
to my query he said: 

“ Of the Welsh hymns my favorite is 
‘ Duw - mawr - y - Rhyfeddod-an-maith,’ 
which is in English ‘ Great God of Won- 
ders.’ It is usually sung to the tune 
Huddersfield or Sovereignty. Of the 
English songs my favorite is ‘ Never 
Lose Sight of Jesus.’” Mr. Roberts had 
on a previous occasion told me that the 
latter was sung over two hundred times 
at a single revival meeting. Mr. Roberts 
declared that, of course, “ Diolch Iddo! ” 
the chant of victory which generally 
arises when a new convert is announced. 
was one of the prime favorites every- 
where. “ Diolch Iddo” means in Eng- 
lish “ Thanks be to Him.” 

I finally asked Mr. Roberts if he could 
give me one or two incidents of the re- 
vival which had most impressed him. 
After a few moments’ thought he said: 

“T will tell you two stirring incidents, 
for they will strengthen faith. The first 
occurred in the month of November at a 
place called Pyle in South Wales. While 
the meeting was going on I became very 
thirsty and walked down through the 
aisle and out of the building to get a 
drink of water. While outside I noticed 
a cab standing beside the church. I re- 
turned to the meeting, but could not be 
easy there; a voice told me to go out and 
speak to the cabman about his soul. So 
I went out, but when I got outside the 
cab had gone. Just then three young 
men came along. I spoke to them and 
one of them yielded. I was about to re- 
turn when another group of three or four 
young men came by, and in response to 
my appeal two of them yielded to Christ. 
Then, most strangely, the cab returned 
and I spoke to the cabman and he also 
was converted. 

“But the strangest part of the story 
has yet to come. I then entered the build- 
ing for the third time during the meet- 
ing. We had twelve conversions inside 
the building and three outside—fifteen in 
all. There was one young man in the 


gallery who would not yield that night. 
Mr. Phillips, a minister, spoke to him, 
but he would not yield. On the opposite 
side of the gallery was another man, Mr. 
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Jones, with a notebook in his hand taking 
the names of converts. I said to Mr. 
Jones, ‘Put this young man’s name 
down,’ and his name was put down. 
Then I prayed. ‘When I had finished I 
asked Mr. Phillips if the young man 
would yield, and he instantly was on his 
feet giving himself to God. God answers 
prayer. 

“ The other incident which I remem- 
ber vividly was about a young man seated 
in the gallery of a church during a meet- 
ing who wouldn’t yield. They spoke to 
him about his soul, and I also pleaded 
with him, but he was very sarcastic and 
was determined not to yield. I took his 
hand and said, ‘ Before you go to rest 
to-night will you say these words, “ Here 
I go to rest, but a condemned and lost 
man” ’? I came down from the gallery 
at 11.55 p.m. and told the congregation 
that the young man would find salvation 
before the dawn. What was the result? 
The dawn came before 12 o’clock and the 
young man came down to thank me.” 

Just as Mr. Roberts finished giving me 
this incident our five miles’ drive to 
Wylva concluded. Never will I forget 
that delightful ride with the famous re- 
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vivalist. In spite of his world-wide fame 
he is meek and lowly in spirit. He has 
a peculiarly affectionate disposition and 
one cannot be long in his company with- 
out loving him sincerely. Doubtless his 
life-work has only begun and a mighty 
field of usefulness lies before him in the 
future. 

In some districts of Wales the part 
taken by the children in the revival was 
sO prominent that it might almost have 
been called “a children’s revival.” It is 
especially remarkable that extremely 
young children prayed in public of their 
own accord. For example, there were 
two boys of seven years of age who 
often prayed publicly in meetings at the 
chapel in Loughor, where the revival 
broke out first. I have been told that in 
every case where children prayed public- 
ly for other children and for grown peo- 
ple there was not a single failure of con- 
version within two weeks after the chil- 
dren had offered their petition. 

I heard a beautiful incident of a child 
who went home at the close of a meeting 
and said to his father: “ Father, why 
don’t you pray?” “Oh,” said the father ; 
“let’s not talk about that to-night. Just 
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run off to bed; we'll talk about that to- 
morrow.” “But why don’t you pray, 
father?” he asked again. “ Run off to 
bed now; I can’t talk about that to- 
night,” said the father. Finally the boy 
said, “ Well, daddy, I can’t call you 
‘daddy’ any more unless you pray.” 
And the father was converted. 

I heard also a striking incident of the 
spiritual insight of a child whose father 
was a drunkard. One night the drunk- 
ard had a dream which troubled him very 
much and the next morning he told it to 
his wife and little boy. He said: “I 
dreamed that there were rats crawling 
over my bed; I couldn’t get them away. 
Three of them I particularly noticed ; one 
of them was a great fat rat, the second 
was a very lean rat and the other rat was 
blind. I can’t think what it meant.” The 
little boy said, “ Papa, I know what it 
meant.” “What did it mean?” asked 
the father. “ Well,” the boy replied, 
“the big fat rat is the saloon keeper, the 
lean rat is mother and me and the blind 
rat is you.” 

A little five-year-old child was in one 
of the crowded meetings of the Welsh 
revival. There was a fearful crush in 
the house and how he got there without 
being crushed to death nobody knew. 
He got up and sang during the meeting 
“Jesus wants me for a sunbeam.” They 
asked him why he was a Christian. 
“Why,” he said, “because I gave my 
heart to Jesus two days ago and I want 
everybody to know about it.” 

The prayers of some of the collier con- 
verts are most touching and beautiful in 
their directness. One man _ prayed: 
“Lord, you know that I was the worst 
drunkard in .” Then he stopped, 
thought a little and went on: “ No, Lord, 
[ wasn’t the worst; there is one fellow 
who is worse than I was. Now if you 
will save him you will have the pair of 
us. 

One man praying down in a mine said, 
“Lord, you know that the clothes I have 
on are the first decent ones I have ever 
had.” Other men will get up and thank 
God for a happy Christmas and homes 
that have furniture in them and all things 
of that kind, showing clearly that their 
religion has transformed their daily lives. 

A Member of Parliament attended a 
revival meeting, where he heard a 
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woman utter a prayer so beautiful that it 
deeply impressed him. Later, to his great 
astonishment, he learned that the woman 
was one of his own servants. — 

On the street of a Welsh village I went 
up to a policeman and asked him whether 
the revival was strong in his town. He 
declared that it was exceedingly strong— 
so strong, in fact, that every one in the 
village save himself was a member of the 
Church. Tho he had not himself con- 
fessed Christ, yet he declared that the 
revival had diminished drunkenness so 
greatlyand uplifted the moral tone of the 
town so much that now he had practically 
nothing to do. He told me how the an- 
nual St. Mark’s Fair in a neighboring 
town, at which he had been present a few 
days before, had heretofore been a scene 
of drunkenness and debauchery. The 
young men and maidens from farms 
from all the surrounding districts annual. 
ly gathered together on that day, and in 
former years the policemen had been 
kept busy in stopping fights and quelling 
disturbances. This year, however, he 
declared there had not been a single dis- 
orderly scene. Instead a prayer meeting 
lasting several hours was held in the prin- 
cipal church of the village in the after- 
noon, while at night an open-air Gospel 
meeting was held, followed by a great 
revival procession through the town. 

While I was still talking to the police- 
man several large brakes drove by filled 
with young people returning from a fair 
at another village, and they were as 
happy and joyous a group of young men 
and maidens as one would wish to see. 
As we looked at the smiling, shouting 
people the policeman remarked that if I 
had stood there a year before I would 
have witnessed a very different sort of 
spectacle as the young folks rode home- 
ward in a drunken, swearing condition. 

One of my most interesting experi- 
ences during my journey of investigation 
was what may be termed a revival jour- 
ney on a revival train. It occurred dur- 
ing forty miles of my homeward journey 
after leaving Mr. Roberts. To my sur- 
prise and delight I learned that the en- 
gine driver, the fireman and the guard 
of the train were prominent leaders of 
the revival movement in their respective 
chapels. The engine driver, Mr. R. Wil- 


liams, told me with pride that he was a 
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deacon in the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dist Church. He began driving an en- 
gine for the London and North-Western 
Railway at nineteen years of age and is 
now nearly fifty-nine, having been driv- 
ing nearly forty years. 

It gives one a fresh and delightful feel- 
ing of security to know that as one is be- 
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ing whirled rapidly through space the 
engine is in the hands of a man of God 
who has prayed for the safety of his pas- 
sengers. Such an experience makes one 
long earnestly for the coming of that 
golden age when the glory of the Lord 
will cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. 
East NortTHFis_p, Mass. 


The Engineer’s Side of It 


BY AN OLD TIMER 
[The terrible wreck of the “ Twentieth Century Limited” at Mentor, Ohio, not 


long ago makes the following article by 
EDITOR. ] 


HEN I began firing my first 
engine, in 1876, I went on the 
pay roll of an important com- 

pany for those days. It had about 250 
miles of track, which has since blossomed 
into a “system” with some 2,000 miles 
of line. There was no “pooling” of 
engines in those days. Each had her own 
engineer and fireman, who regarded her 
as their personal property. Whenever an 
engine laid in the house for a day after 
the completion of a trip you could al- 
ways find her engineer engaged in put- 
ting her in trim for the next one. The 
fireman was also busy, with acid, tripoli, 
rotten stone and lampblack, cleaning and 
polishing her Russia iron jacket and 
brasswork, until the jacket shone like a 
mirror and the brass looked like bur- 
nished gold. A well-kept machine was 
truly a pretty sight, with her brass 
mountings everywhere. All this and the 
copper work must be cleaned and pol- 
ished; the stack and front end cleaned 
and painted or rubbed smooth with en- 
ergy and sandpaper and treated with a 
coat of tallow. Then the steam gauge, 
clock, oil cups and other brasswork in- 
side the cab were cleaned and polished. 
kyven the paint work of the cab was 
washed and oiled, and cab windows 
cleaned until they were without speck or 
stain. 

It was a disgrace for a fireman to 
permit an engine to come out of the 
tiouse unless she looked as spick and 


a railroad engineer of especial interest.— 


span as a new dollar, for the men took 
pride in their appearance and perform- 
ance. The engines on our road were 
named as well as numbered. We began 
with the “ Pioneer,” an old inside con- 
nected Taunton, which had been used in 
the construction of the road, soon after 
the war; then came the 2 and 3, bearing 
the names of the road’s chief engineer 
and its headquarters city; No. 4 bore 
the name of the general superintendent, 
and No. 5 that of the president; then 
came a number of prominent directors 
and stockholders. After them we had 
the “Antelope,” “Greyhound,” “ Ga- 
zelle”” and “ Reindeer.” Next came the 
names of towns and counties of the State 
through which the road ran or was ex- 
pected to run. Increase of hsiness 
finally compelled the purchas. vt new 
engines, and I guess the officials ran out 
of names, for when the first of these new 
engines came to the road with only the 
numbers on them, the absence of names 
was regarded as a distinct innovation 
and we all felt that there was something 
lacking. In those days 12 miles an hour 
was the limit for freight trains and the 
management attempted to hold us down 
to this rigidly. All sorts of tricks were 
played to steal time, so as to enable us 
to exceed the speed limit, but we had 
speed recorders (which we named Dutch 
clocks) in the way cars, and if an engi- 
neer was convicted of exceeding the 
speed limit he got a thirty-day lay off, and 
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on repetition of the offense he was very 
likely discharged. We had a passenger 
division 90 miles long, and over this we 
ran a “flyer.” This train consisted of 
three coaches and a baggage car, and we 
thought her wonderfully fast. Her 
schedule was three hours and forty-five 
minutes, including stops, of course, and 
on portions of her run she sometimes 
attained the “ dizzy” speed of 40 miles 
an hour. Of course at the low speed 
of our freight trains we never had to 
crowd our engines, and as we were sel- 
dom overloaded it was no trouble to 
keep up steam. Trains were also com- 
paratively few, and as congestion of traf- 
fic was not a factor we had little diffi- 
culty in figuring meeting points, nor were 
our minds burdened with conflicting di- 
rections contained in a great bundle of 
train orders. 

Accidents due to lapses of memory or 
disobedience of orders by engineers or 
conductors were practically unknown. 
We sometimes had derailments, and oc- 
casionally collisions due to trains break- 
ing into two or more parts and running 
together, but butting and rear collisions 
between two trains, owing to misinter- 
pretation, forgetting or disobeying or- 
ders, failure to observe or obey signals 
or failure to flag, were really unknown. 
My recollection is that I had been ten 
years in the service before we had a 
butting collision, and that was due to a 
lap order given by a train dispatcher. 
It was a pretty bad mix-up, but fortu- 
nately no lives were lost. I remember 
that there was great feeling against the 
dispatcher, who disappeared immediately 
after the accident. I never heard what 
became of him. 

Gradually, year by year, keeping even 
step with progress the country over, our 
methods of operation changed. Roadbed 
and bridges were improved and strength- 
ened, heavier rails were laid, curves 
were eased, the line straightened in many 
places, and grades were reduced. We 
procured heavier engines, and the ton- 
nage of freight trains gradually in- 
creased; the old engines were relegated 
to branch lines and to service on light 
local trains. One by one they went to 
the scrap heap. The Dutch clocks dis- 
appeared from our way cars. The speed 
limit of our freight trains was gradually 
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increased, to finally disappear altogether, 
until we understood that when we hooked 
onto a train we were expected to get it 
over the division with the greatest possi- 
ble dispatch; if we failed to make our 
meeting points we got hurry up orders 
from the dispatcher and were asked to 
explain cause of delay. Trains increased 
in number and size, our time card be- 
came more complicated and the line was 
also crowded with extras. Congestion 
of traffic became a factor, and the prac- 
tice of every man following his own en- 
gine became obsolete. The engines were 
pooled and the men became members of 
the “ chain gang.” 

I well recall our first moguls, which 
made such a change with us engineers. 
They were Baldwins. I think it was in 
1879 they came. They lacked a great 
deal of the brasswork of our older en- 
gines, and with their mammoth 18 cyl- 
inders and comparatively small wheels 
we looked on them as marvels of power. 
We had never before seen a Baldwin 
engine nor one of the mogul type, and, 
wonder of wonders, these engines were 
coal burners! I remember that our mas- 
ter mechanic did not dare trust them 
with any of his old men, and two strange 
engineers came along from the Baldwin 
works to take charge of them. With 
what awe we gazed upon these strangers 
and their wonderful new machines, and 
how we used to question the strapping 
young fellows who had been selected to 
fire the coal burners! They carried 160 
pounds of steam, 20 pounds more than 
our standard engines, and they used to 
hook onto 10 or 12 loads more than our 
standards and “snake” them over the 
grades with ease—places where our old 
fellows generally had to double with 
their smaller trains. 

With the coming of the moguls fire- 
men were no longer required to scour 
and clean. Engineers were no longer 
held responsible for the running repairs 
on their engines, because they had no 
regular engines; it was “ first in, first 
out,” for both engines and men, and we 
seldom had the same engine two trips in 
succession. Instead of looking his en- 


gine over and making repairs, as he had 
formerly done, the engineer “ chalked 
up” his repairs needed on the board in 
the engine house, and there were men 
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whose business it was to make those re- 
pairs and look the engines over before 
they went out. Pumps disappeared, to 
be replaced by injectors; steam pressure 
increased, and metallic packing took the 
place of hemp and soapstone. The sense 
of personal proprietorship and feeling 
for our machines disappeared ; we grad- 
ually became mere cogs in the wheel, and 
the only interest we had in our engines 
was to get the work out of them. 

With the increase in speed and ton- 
nage, notwithstanding the increased ca- 
pacity of our engines, we were compelled 
to crowd them to their utmost. “ Nurs- 
ing ” an engine so as to economize steam 
and get speed and pull out of her became 
a fine art. We were relieved of the 
physical labor of looking after the con- 
dition of our engines, but the mental 
labor connected with running them and 
getting our trains over the road increased 
enormously. With the great increase in 
trains, the majority of them extras hav- 
ing no rights except such as were given 
by train orders, the necessity for caution 
and watchfulness in reading orders and 
promptness in executing them greatly 
increased. Then, too, our “ card ” trains 
became more numerous, and we had to 
figure on a greater number of meeting 
points for both regulars and extras (I 
am speaking of a single-track road), 
requiring finer calculation and greater 
care to get a train over the road with- 
out delay. Owing to congestion of traf- 
fic, also, card trains were more frequently 
delayed, which resulted in masses of 
train orders affecting the movement of 
all trains on the division. 

In the early days an engineer start- 
ing out with an extra would probably get 
one order at the beginning of his trip. 
It would read something like this: “ Run 
wild (or extra) from A to Z. Meet 
extra —— at D.” This order would 
take him over the division. He was only 
required to make his order meeting point 
and figure out his meeting points for 
card trains. No worry, no straining, to 
get his train over the road, and no possi- 
ble confusion about the rights of his own 
or other trains. All was simple and 
plain. But now, how different! Instead 
of one or two orders it requires a dozen, 
maybe forty or fifty, for the same trip— 
regardless orders, time orders, annulling 
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orders, straight meeting orders, etc., of 
the 31 and 19 standard forms, each hav- 
ing some bearing on the others, and all 
having to be kept in mind and watched 
closely so that there may be no mistake 
about their accomplishment or the man- 
ner in which they affect the rights of 
different trains. And, withal, we must 
get our trains over the road with safety 
and dispatch—principally dispatch. 

The increase in mental strain is piled 
on top of a great increase in physical 
strain. Whereas we formerly got lay off 
days, which we utilized for the purpose 
of putting our engines in shape, we are 
now continually in the harness, except 
when we have our names marked off the 
list for the purpose of getting needed 
rest—and when business is rushing it is 
not wise to mark off too often or too 
long at a time. 

We know what it is for an engineer 
to forget. Lapses of memory on the 
part of those engaged in most ordinary 
vocations may be retrieved or corrected, 
or, in any event, they are not apt to en- 
danger the lives and limbs of masses of 
human beings. But the engineer’s lapse 
is more than likely to lead straight to 
death or serious injury to not only him- 
self but to many others whose safety 
depends upon his care and watchfulness. 
It is for this reason that the public has 
been led to consider the mistakes of an 
engineer as inexcusable, as of more im- 
portance and consequence than the mis- 
takes of other men. Yet the engineer 
is but human. His mind is as likely as 
that of another man to get on the dead 
center and refuse to act at a critical time. 
Why should the public expect more from 
him than it expects frém other men? 

For years the idea has been forced 
upon railroad men that they owe a special 
and peculiar duty to the public, independ- 
ent of and paramount to the duties they 
owe both to themselves and their em- 
ployers. They have been denied the right 
to strike to enforce what they have con- 
ceived to be their rights except in a 
manner prescribed by the courts, and 
only a short time ago an engineer in 
Pennsylvania was convicted of man- 
slaughter for having slept on his en- 
gine, thus causing an accident that re- 
sulted in loss of life. The judge refused 
to consider the plea that the engineer had 
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been twenty-two hours continuously at 
work as any justification for his failure 
to perform his duty, holding that a man 
has no right to remain at work for so 
long a time as to render himself unfit to 
properly perform his duties, no matter 
what may be the consequences to him- 
self. The court held that the public 
should be protected and no engineer has 
a right to sacrifice the public interest to 
what he may conceive to be his own in- 
terest or that of his employers. Theo- 
retically the judge was correct, but prac- 
tical railroad men will have no difficulty 
in understanding the impossibility of 
applying this theory to the exigencies of 
modern railroading. It cannot be done. 

From an experience of thirty years, 
twenty of which have been spent in active 
railway service, I have no hesitation in 
saying that no class of men on the face 
of the earth have a keener appreciation 
of their responsibilities than locomotive 
engineers. “In case of doubt take the 
safe side” is a fundamental rule of train 
operation, a rule that is drilled into an 
ehgineman from the very moment he 
begins service as a fireman until it be- 
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comes a part of his life, a constant ad- 
monition to caution. He is drilled to 
regard the sacredness of a train order, 
the importance of a strict observance of 
signals and rules, the great need of cau- 
tion and the absolute necessity of keep- 
ing his wits about him and never for- 
getting a meeting point nor the slightest 
detail of an order. He lives constantly 
in an atmosphere of caution, of admoni- 
tion. The necessities of his calling, the 
responsibilities connected with it, become 
a part of his life. He lives in a world 
of his own and belongs to a class set 
apart from other men. 

Now, I ask, is not this training cal- 
culated to develop men of keen and re- 
tentive memory, men who have a minute 
regard for detail, men who are more 
likely than others to strictly obey orders 
and observe signals, men who are un- 
likely to take unnecessary chances? If 
the people suffer from the errors of en- 
gineers to a greater extent than they be- 
lieve they should suffer is it not right to 
take into consideration the services they 
are forced to perform before pronounc- 
ing judgment? 


The World’s Greatest Problem 


BY A. E, WRIGHT, M.D. 
Late Proressor oF Patuotocy, Army Mepicat ScuHoot, Netiey, PATHo.ocist to St. Marv’s HospitTAt. 
Lonpow, W. 
[Dr. Wright is one of the highest recognized medical authorities in England. He 
is the Pathologist and Bacteriologist of St. Mary’s Hospital, London, and was lately 
Professor of Pathology in the Army Medical School at Netley, and was a member of 


the Indian Plague Commission. 
Ep1tTor. ] 


Y the accumulated effort of past 
generations you the reader and 

I the writer have arrived at the 

point where hunger, nakedness, ex- 
posure to cold and injustice and a civic 
oppression are to us nothing more than 
names of unrealized evils—old, forgot- 
ten, far-off things. One only of the 
problems that confronted man at the out- 
set of his race still stands and confronts 
us practically unabated—the problem of 
disease. Over the processes of disease 


we have as yet achieved almost no di- 
rective control. 


The reader will judge of his radical medical views.— 


Let us consider how inappreciably lit- 
tle has been done in the matter of light- 
ening the burden of disease. When we 
look around us we see that a consider- 
able proportion of those who are born 
into the world die in infancy or child- 
hood. At every successive period of 
life we see similar wastage. Only a very 
few accomplish in health the full term 
of their years. 

All this is the handiwork of disease. 

There is a further heavy tribute paid 
to disease in the form of ill-health and 
lowered efficiency of many of those who 
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survive. Out of almost every vigorous 
life there is a tale of weeks or months 
lost by reason of ill-health. But the 
most formidable evil occasioned by dis- 
ease is the uncertainty of life and the 
resultant waste of human effort. A man 
addresses himself to his task and, by 
the labor of years, renders himself 
“ripe,” as Nietzsche puts it, “for the 
uses of the earth,” forms himself into 
an efficient instrument for executing a 
particular work, and then, perhaps be- 
fore he has well entered on his project, 
he is touched on the sleeve by Death, 
and the labor of years goes to waste. Or 
a woman expends days and nights upon 
the nurture and upbringing of children 
and, through death, all that labor comes 
to naught. And it is practically always 
disease which has done it. The man of 
affairs will tell you that while you can 
insure against accident for the price of 
a song you will have to pay very oner- 
ous premiums for insurance against 
death by disease. 

Of all the evils which befall man in 
his civilized state the evil of disease is 
thus incomparably the greatest. It 
ought, accordingly, to loom largest in his 
mind. In comparison with the chance 
of winning directive control over this 
evil every other thing ought to be 
counted as loss. The cutting off of a 
day from the Atlantic passage, the su- 
persession of submarine cables by wire- 
less telegraphy, the acceleration of trains 
and motor-cars, and objects of this or- 
der of importance occupy the attention 
of man. All these ought to be to civi- 
lized man, in comparison with any ad- 
vance in the exploration of disease, as 
the small dust of the balances—as alto- 
gether vanity. 

If the belief is nurtured that the med- 
ical art of to-day can effectually inter- 
vene in the course of disease, this ought 
to be dismissed as illusion. Putting out 
of consideration the case of one or two 
infective diseases which can to some ex- 
tent be controlled by remedies placed in 
our hands by chance and, further, the 
case of diphtheria—a disease for which 
an effective remedy has been furnished 
by medical research—it may be affirmed 
with confidence of the medical art, as at 
present practiced, that it can do prac- 
tically nothing to avert death from a 
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virulent bacterial invasion or to bring 
about a cure. The thoughtful and con- 
scientious physician has absolutely no il- 
lusions on this subject. Confronted 
with an acute bacterial invasion, he does 
not conceal from himself, or from others, 
that he is quite in the dark and that he 
cannot foresee or determine the issue of 
the conflict which is in progress in the 
organism. That conflict will culminate, 
as the case may be, in the recovery or 
death of the patient. Fully cognizant of 
the limits of his knowledge, conscious 
also of the risks of ignorant intervertion, 
the thoughtful physician dismisses from 
his mind all idea of active intervention 
between the organism and the invading 
germs of disease. He contents himself 
with laying aside the drugs, which he 
feels to be useless, and with looking af- 
ter the feeding of his patient. 

A “brainy ” American physician told 
me the other day that it was the opinion 
of his profession in his country with 
respect to that Christian science which 
is the negation of the medical art that if 
only the Christian scientist had a little 
science, or the physician a little Chris- 
tianity, it would hardly matter in se- 
rious illness which of the two was called 
in, provided that the patient had a very 
good nurse. It is many a true word that 
is spoken in jest. 

Even if the medical art cannot control 
the bacterial infection it may be sug- 
gested that by surgical methods it is now 
said to be possible to cope effectually 
with any localized bacterial infection. 
That claim should be accepted with very 
respectful reserve. Inquiry should be 
made whether there is adequate theoret- 
ical justification for a method which ex- 
tirpates the visible nidus of infection 
only, while invisible germs are left be- 
hind in the interior of an organism 
which has already, in the very fact that 
it has become infected, proclaimed aloud 
that it furnishes an eminently favorable 
soil for the propagation of the particu- 
lar microbes in question. 

If we turn from bacterial infections 
to diseases produced by disorders of the 
chemical machinery of the body we are 
again confronted by the impotence of the 
medical art. It cannot honestly be said 
that we have any real knowledge of the 
morbid chemical processes which are as- 
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sociated with gout, diabetes or Bright’s 
disease. 

If the conclusion is thus forced upon 
us that the medical art of to-day cannot 
cope effectually with disease let us turn 
and consider how far the problem of dis- 
ease can be solved by the resources of 
sanitation, meaning thereby all those 
measures of disinfection, isolation and 
conservancy which are adopted for kill- 
ing off the germs of disease outside the 
organism or, as the case may be, for 
holding these off from contact with the 
healthy. 

The modern world prides itself on all 
these measures. That pride furnishes 
an object for consideration. 

Conservancy must be credited with 
having lightened the burden of disease 
in the respect that it has, in the towns 
where it is applied, diminished the in- 
cidence of typhoid fever. It has further 
practically eradicated dysentery. It is 
doubtful whether much more can be 
claimed for it. The claim of disinfection 
and isolation to have diminished the 
spread of infectious disease is much less 
clearly established. It would seem that 
not very much has been achieved by 
these measures. And it is well to bear 
in mind in this connection that measures 
of isolation, disinfection and evacuation, 
severe beyond any measures that would 
be endured by any European population, 
have not, in the case of India, prevented 
the dissemination of plague all over that 
continent. It is also to be borne in mind 
that the program of isolation and disin- 
fection is impracticable in the case of 
such a widely diffused disease as tuber- 
culosis. 

Above all we must keep always be- 
fore us that the sanitarian of to-day goes 
about his work with scales of ignorance 
over his eyes. We do not even know to- 
day, tho all the world felt that it had cer- 
tain knowledge on the subject yester- 
day, whether or no the infection of 
scarlatina is spread by the desquamated 
scales from the patient’s skin. We are 
similarly ignorant with regard to the 
factors upon which the epidemic out- 
break of plague depends. We know only 
that the current statements of the de- 
pendence of plague upon filth and of 
the spread of the infection entirely by 
rats or chiefly by rats rest on no positive 
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knowledge. In fact, these statements 
contain, in all probability, a large ele- 
ment of error. The same may be said 
with regard to the statements that ty- 
phoid fever is spread entirely by water 
or chiefly by water. It will thus be mani- 
fest that, by reason of our present de- 
fects of knowledge, the efforts of the san- 
itarian may quite well, in particular 
cases, be entirely misdirected. 

The statement holds true even in 
cases where the mode of spread of dis- 
ease has been definitely ascertained. 
Even in such cases as malaria, where the 
source of the infection has, by the mem- 
orable work of Ross, been traced home 
to the infected mosquito, it may, as has 
been conclusively shown by the careful 
work of James and Christophers, quite 
well prove impossible even to reduce the 
incidence of the disease by the most . 
strenuous measures directed to the de- 
struction of the external sources of in- 
fection. In short, the idea that the world 
will, by sanitation, be purged from the 
germs of diseases is a dream. That 
dream of preventive medicine must not 
hold us back from seriously attacking 
the study of the processes of disease in 
the human organism. 

Is there, then, in our midst any 
agency engaged upon the study of 
the problems of disease? It wili 
perhaps, suggest itself to the man 
in the street that the whole medical pro- 
fession is just such an agency, and that 
our hospitals are institutions in which 
the study of the problems of disease is 
actively carried on. This is far from be- 
ing the case. 

Consider the life of the busy general 
practitioner. He has to go from house 
to house, from sick bed to sick bed, ex- 
ploiting in the diagnosis of disease the 
knowledge which he has acquired in his 
hospital career and such personal ex- 
perience as he has since accumulated. 
His diagnosis made, he applies to each 
case the accepted method of treatment 
and passes on. He has neither time, nor 


training, nor opportunity for research, 
and no one would wish him to desist 
from the useful work which lies ready 
to his hand to undertake research. 

The same conditions, or essentially the 
same conditions, present themselves in 
our hospitals. It is not within the power 
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of the hospital physician, giving, as he 
does, his services gratuitously to his hos- 
pital, to devote to its service the whole 
of his working day. And even if he had 
his whole working day at disposal, no- 
body would wish the hospital physician 
or surgeon to give up to research the 
hours he now gives to the general hos- 
pital work. If he did so, the whole hos- 
pital service would come to a standstill, 
and the patients would be deprived of all 
treatment. 

But, it will be said, there must surely 
be somewhere a body of scientific work- 
ers already at work upon the problems 
of disease. The fact that new achieve- 
ments of medical research are from time 
to time announced in the newspaper 
press, it will be urged, bears witness to 
their work. In point of fact, there does 
exist such a body of workers. They 
pursue the task of research in the inter- 
vals of other work. But their research 
is carried on under hampering difficul- 
ties and with insufficient aid. Nor is it 
appreciated how small that body of work- 
ers is. Among forty millions and more 
of the British race there are, perhaps, at 
a guess, a hundred men who can continu- 
ously devote to the task of research any 
considerable fraction of their working 
day. We may possibly swell out the num- 
ber of workers by, perhaps, another hun- 
dred if we include among those engaged 
in medical research physiologists, who 
prepare the way for future medical re- 
search by investigating for us the compli- 
cated mechanism of the animal body. 
But we might also, and, perhaps, with 
equal justification, deduct from the num- 
ber of those engaged upon medical re- 
search, in the restricted sense in which 
the term is used here, those whose ideas 
of research are limited to a search for the 
causative agent of some foreign disease, 
and who deem that their task has been 
accomplished when the discovery of that 
causative agent has been achieved. Med- 
ical research proper begins at the point 
where the discoverers in question leave 
off. 

We are not, in fact, making any ef- 
fort.. worthy of the name to solve the 
problems of disease, and we have not 
in England any appreciable number of 
workers engaged upon the task of medi- 
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cal research. This is due to economic 
reasons. A young man who proposes to 
take up medical research as his life-work 
finds himself immediately confronted in 
his own person with those very funda- 
mental and primitive problems of obtain- 
ing subsistence, and clothes and a shelter 
over his head. Even if appointed to one 
of the research scholarships which re- 
cently have been founded for the purpose 
of launching the student upon a career of 
research the problem will only be staved 
off a little. When early youth has passed, 
and physiological wants have increased 
(and I would not have it forgotten that 
wife and child and settled home may be 
reckoned among the physiological needs 
of man), the scientific worker often finds 
himself in a deplorable economical con- 
dition. He finds that he has embraced 
a career which carries with it the neces- 
sity of struggling day by day through- 
out life with the problems of the primi- 
tive savage, while all around him his 
compeers who devote themselves to the 
exploitation of such knowledge as is 
ready to hand are gaining for them- 
selves every comfort and every reward 
that civilization can supply. Man after 
man is warned off by these facts from 
embarking upon a career of research, 
and man after man, having embarked 
upon that career, is drawn away from it. 

It would be well if it were realized 
everywhere throughout the civilized 
world that every man and woman ought 
to do something toward making provi- 
sion against the day when they them- 
selves and those near and dear to them 
will be in the grip of disease. And in 
particular the careless rich, who nurture 
the comfortable faith that when disease 
arrives Dr. A., or B., or C., whom they 
know, or, failing him, Dr. X., or Y., or 
Z., in London, or Paris, or Berlin, will be 
able to cure their diseases, ought to be 
disabused of that belief. It would be 
well for them to realize that the wealth 
to which they trust to see them through 
all the eventualities of the future will. 
when their dark hour arrives, be found 
impotent to purchase for them any ef- 
fectual scientific aid against disease. 
That scientific knowledge which alone 
can avail in the conflict with disease is 
—practically all of it—still to seek. 
Lompor, ENGLAND 
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The Socio-Political Novel 


THE spell of great issues comes upon. 


our writers of fiction, and the novels that 
deal merely with the play and by-play 
of the eternal game of He and She show 
a relative decline in number, while an 
increasing number carry a message of 
social import. Not many of these lat- 
ter entirely forget romance and its de- 
mands; but in most of them it is subor- 
dinated to the dimensions of an incident 
only. Of the eight 
novels chosen for 
mention here* ro- 
mance has a nota- 
ble place in but 
one, The House of 
Cards, Inthe 
others it is either 
absent or so ad- 
ventitiously — in 
some cases so 
feebly — employed 
as to make its in- 
clusion seem no 
more than a yield- 
ing to fictional tra- 
ditions. 

Each of these 
writers has a social 
message. The cor- 
ruption of business 
and politics is the 
general theme, tho 
Mr. Lefevre pro- 
vides an interesting variant in his pic- 
ture of the banking oligarchy, while 
Mr. Scott shows us the labor boss, 
and the author of Sturmsee essays to 
depict the misguided reformer. Each of 

* Tue House or Carps. By John Heigh. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. By 


Robert Herrick. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 
THE WALKING DELEGATE. By Leroy Scott. 
New York: Doubleday, + & Co. 1.50. 





THE GOLDEN FLOop. By Edwin Lefevre. New 
York: McClure, Phillips ‘ a $1.00. 
SLAVES OF Success. Elliott Flower. Bos- 


ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1'50 
THE PLuM TREE. By David Graham Phillips. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
STURMSEE. MAN AND MAN. By the author aff 
“ Calmire.” New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.5 
THE ULTIMATE PASSION. By Phillip orntii 
Mighels. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
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Edwin Lefevre, author of “ The Golden 
Flood” (McClure, Phillips) 


these, moreover, except the latter, may 
not unreasonably be suspected of radi- 
calism. The things seen are painted in 
darkest colors, and the implication that 
only drastic measures will remedy mat- 
ters is general. But it would be diffi- 
cult to guess, from these pages, that any 
of these writers, excepting again the au- 
thor of Sturmsee, has a definite social 
philosophy. They may be Populist, So- 
cialist, Communist or Anarchist, for all 
the reader may 
discover, They 
picture what they 
fear and deplore; 
but they stop short 
of a hint of the 
means of correc- 
tion. Only the au- 
thor of Sturmsee 
is definite in his 
social creed. He 
is frankly a_re- 
actionary, profess- 
edly a disciple of 
Spencer, and 
doubtless not 
wholly unsym- 
pathetic to 
Nietzsche. 

One wonders 
why it is necessary 
in the social novel 
to employ so 
generously the 
impossible. The truth about politics 
and business is bad enough, and its 
careful depiction is sufficient to shake 
any intelligent person from “ the trance 
of everyday life.” Yet nearly all of this 
group of writers have indulged freely 
in impossible situations and actions. We 
may readily excuse Mr. Lefevre for his 
startling episode of the young man and 
his fifty-four millions of gold bullion. 
The thing is a pleasant hoax, brilliantly 
conceived, obvious enough even for the 
undiscerning, and employed to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. But no such ex- 
cuse can be framed for the utterly pre- 
posterous situations in which Mr. Migh- 


























els places his Presidential candidate, or 
many of the incidents through which 
Mr. Phillips passes his hero, including 
that of his presence at the Democratic 
convention. The attendance of a Mark 
Hanna at a national convention of the 
Democratic party manipulating wires 
for the nomination of a Bryan is a lit- 
tle too much for realistic-fiction. Mr. 
Flower has also built upon a number of 
incredible instances, and the author of 
Sturmsee piles Pelion upon Ossa by 
electing a naturalized German, but three 
years in the country, the reactionary 
Governor of a Populistic State, and af- 
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terward marrying him to a German prin- 
cess. We cannot conceive what end in 
either art or ethics is subserved by these 
indulgences in the preposterous. 
Sturmsee is the most serious and: the 
most purposeful of these works. It is 
informed with learning and reflection, 
and its plan is studiously developed. Yet 
it would be a mistake to call it a novel. 
Its characters are such as never were on 
sea or land, characters who speak not for 
themselves, but for the author. It is a 
preachment against reformers, settle- 
ment workers, co-operators, trade union- 
ists, Socialists—against virtually all who 
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are doing something to redress the re- 
mediable ills of life as it is. There is much 
dialog of a kind. But the radicals speak 
only as the author would have them 
speak ; and their impotent arguments are 
almost invariably put down by the Jovian 
utterances of the conservatives. It is a 
book which leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth and a sickening feeling at the 
heart. That such’ complacent brutality 
as that with which the author invests 
some of his characters—invariably those 
of cultivation, means and social position 
—can exist in the modern world bodes 
worse for the world’s peace than all the 
prevalent graft and corruption. 

Mr. Phillips and Mr. Herrick traverse 
much the same ground. Each picks up a 
country boy and takes him, step by step, 
to political and commercial power. Each 
of these subjects finds himself repeat- 
edly, if not constantly, confronted by 
situations wherein his ethical standards 
must give way to the exigencies of busi- 
ness, and each as a matter of course 
finds sanction for his conduct in the 
maxim that “he must do or be done.” 
Both novels are of the sort to hold a 
reader’s unflagging attention. But the 
greater art, the truer realism, the more 
graphic narrative are unquestionably 
Mr. Herrick’s. 

Mr. Scott does well with his Buck 
Foley and his Maggie Keating; not so 
well, it must be confessed, with his Tom 
Keating and his Ruth Arnold. Foley, 
as is well known, is a more or less free 
_personation of Sam Parks; and tho the 
subjective side of the character is neg- 
lected, he is presented objectively in 
clear and, on the whole, convincing, out- 
lines. The tale is an interesting and even 
powerful narrative of strife in and about 
a labor union between the forces of graft 
and those of honesty. The workingmen 
of the story are generally true types, as 
should be the case with one who knows 
his workingmen at first hand. But the 
author has somewhat overdone the mat- 
ter of endowing them with faulty syn- 
tax and cheap slang. It is not art, but 
rather the prejudices of a middle-class 
constituency of readers, which demand 
such diction from workingmen. 

There is not much to be said of Mr. 
Flower’s Slaves of Success or Mt. 
Mighels’s The Ultimate Passion, The 
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former is ra | =r a series of sketches than 
a novel, and the chapters have very un- 
equal merit. Both Azro Craig and John 
Wade seem to have justified their being, 
but we cannot see how the various char- 
acters in the chapter “ The Cupidity of 
Carroll” can prove themselves ever to 
have been alive. Mr. Mighels’s work 
seems to us faulty in conception as well 
as execution, and to serve no particular 
purpose. The author has done much 
better work than this and will doubtless 
do more. 

It would be unfair to close this review 
without a particular reference to The 
House of Cards. The author, who hides 
a name probably well known by the pen- 
name of “ John Heigh,” has written an 
exceptionally bright and striking story. 
The corrupt league. between business and 
politics is a leading note, but the strength 
and grace of the story lie in the narrative 
of the life and portrayal of the character 
of Kriemhild West, of the friendship 
of Eliot and Cards, of the bluff, hearty 
and honest personality of John Heigh. 
The author has a style all his own; he 
has the art of telling a story, of putting 
each incident, rightly proportioned, in 
its proper place, of making his charac- 
ters speak for themselves and justify 
their existence. And, finally, he can 
blend social ethics and affairs of the 
workaday world with the loves and 
friendships of men and women without 
spoiling the romance or preaching a tire- 
some homily. ~ 


The Life of Balzac 


THE rapidly increasing interest in 
Balzac has made the lack of a satisfac- 
tory biography very apparent of late, 
particularly in English. Miss Wor- 
meley’s was well enough in its day, no 
doubt, but it naturally knew nothing of 
such recent discoveries and investigations 
as those of the Vicomte de Spoelbach de 
Lovenjoul, the great Balzac fancier. 
And it is this new material of various 
sorts that Miss Sandars* undertakes to 
compose with the old into a consistent 
life of the novelist. 

There are two periods in Balzac’s ca- 
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reer which were enveloped until late 
years in well-nigh impenetrable mystery. 
Born in 1799 and brought up in Tours 
and Paris to the profession of law, he 
suddenly fades into obscurity in 1820, to 
re-emerge nine or ten years later, drag- 
ging with him apparently a great bundle 
of anonymous romances and a tremen- 
dous load of debt, of which he seems 
never to have freed himself. This is the 
first eclipse, which Miss Sandars, follow- 
ing in the wake of recent discoveries, at- 
tempts to irradiate. The second has to 
do with his exceedingly nebulous affair 
with Madame Hanska, the Polish coun- 
tess, whom he met first in 1833 during her 
husband’s lifetime, and who finally mar- 
ried him, after a devious and intricate 
courtship, in 1850, only a few months 
before his death. 

With regard to the first count it now 
appears that all this indebtedness, of 
which his talk and correspondence were 
full and which was long suspected of be- 
ing fabulous, has at all events a founda- 
tion in reality and was the result of 
divers business operations and specula- 
tions by means of which the young and 
sanguine Balzac had originally hoped to 
make himself a position in the world. As 
concerns the second point, however, ex- 
planation is by no means so clear. There 
is much which is still obscure in Madame 
Hanska’s posture toward Balzac, to say 
nothing of his feeling for her—and par- 
ticularly so as Balzac’s letters are in 
many instances the only evidence in the 
case. 

Miss Sandars explicitly disclaims all 
critical intentions. But her attitude to- 
ward her author implies a judgment. 
And that judgment, it seems to us, errs, 
if anything, in taking Balzac rather too 
seriously. It is too obsequious. Balzac, to 
be sure,is something more than a farceur, 
but he has a way of distorting and mag- 
nifying reality. His imagination is at 
once grotesque and grandiose. He has 
a taste for heroic caricature, which swells 
and deforms his own proportions as well 
as those of his characters. And the diffi- 
culty is further hightened by the circum- 
stance that he appears to have had a 
singular faculty of disordering the 
imagination of those who came under his 
influence. From his own report, there- 
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fore, and that of his intimates it is very 
hard to distinguish the genuine from the 
factitious. And Miss Sandars’s interpre- 
tations fail, in many instances, to make 
sufficient allowance for the medium 
through which so much of his biography 
has come to us. 


What Is Protestantism ? 


PROBABLY most people would say that 
Protestantism is the religion of Jesus 
Christ as that religion has come down 
through the ages, but purified from cer- 
tain harmful accretions false to its spirit 
and unfavorable to its growth by the 
work of Luther and the Reformers, and 
constantly brought nearer to perfect pu- 
rity as generation after generation learns 
better what Christianity was in its ear- 
liest forms and corrects the Christianity 
of the day by that knowledge. A few 
years ago Adolf Harnack quite stirred 
the Protestant world by his book, “ What 
Is Christianity?” which was a new effort 
to separate the kernel from the husk and 
get at the real heart and vital message 
of the Christian religion. A good many 
questioned his results, but most Protes- 
tants agreed that his endeavor to get at 
the core of things was good. As 
Protestants we have been trained to 
sweep aside traditions and that itch is in 
our blood. Sabatier’s “ Religions of Au- 
thority” was accorded about the same 
welcome, its particular statements ques- 
tioned, but its basal idea, that Christian- 
ity is the religion that was taught and 
lived in Galilee and not something that 
has grown up since, met with general 
approval. So when the Abbé Loisy took 
his courageous stand for freedom in criti- 
cal opinion, in “The Gospel and the 
Church,” there was general Protestant 
agreement that he held the true Catholic 
opinion in maintaining the right of the 
Church to develop doctrines and add to 
her cultus. It was the acceded right of 
Catholicism to be the religion of the cen- 
turies. Protestants were content with the 
religion of Jesus. 

But Dr. Sterrett, of the George Wash- 
ington University, in an able examina- 
tion* of these three most ee re- 





*Tur FREEDOM OF AUTHORITY. By Mac- 
Bride, Seven. D. D. New York: The “ssemilien 
‘0 J 
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ligious works of recent years, agrees 
rather with Loisy, and maintains that 
Christianity is what it has become, not 
what it was in the soul of Jesus. Tho 
confessedly a Protestant, he describes the 
search for the essence, the kernel, as a 
vain and foolish thing, and the effort to 
get back to the faith of the New Testa- 
ment as a “crab cry.” He appears to 
speak even slightingly of the “ faith of a 
Galileean peasant,” and yields his hom- 
age only to the Logos, the Christ of the 
Nicene Creed. He insists that Protes- 
tantism is also a religion of authority, tho 
just where the authority for Protestants 
lies he does not make clear. 

The service of his volume is in calling 
renewed attention to the important 
works before named. It would appear, 
however, that the compromise position of 
Dr. Sterrett is untenable. If Christianity 
is the religion of the spirit, as the spirit 
was in the soul of Jésus, the search -of 
Harnack for the real quality of that 
spirit is very much in order. If Chris- 
tianity is what it has become, there is no 
escape from the position of Loisy, and 
we must include the images and the 
seven sacraments. 

Dr. Sterrett writes entirely from the 
philosophical point of view, without con- 
sideration of the correctness of the his- 
torical opinions of those whose views he 
opposes. Indeed, the critical views in- 
volved he does not seem to understand 
correctly, or he could not write of Har- 
nack and Sabatier as standing upon the 
same ground as Strauss and Renan. In 
the matter of the possibility of intellec- 
tual knowledge of religious verities he 
seems to confuse the denial of scientific 
knowledge with the denial of certainty, 
and he treats the Ritschlian position to 
scorn, but not to refutation. Neverthe- 
less his work as a whole is able and it is 
written with an intensity and enthusiasm 
of conviction which a it eloquent. 


The Stuarts 


To the several co-operative histories 
now in process of publication another has 
been added which, judging from the first 


volume to claim attention, Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s England Under the Stu- 
arts,* promises to be of unusual = 


* ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By M. 
3300 New York:G. P. Putnam’s 5 we, 
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The design of the series, which is under 
the editorial supervision of Dr. Oman, 
the well-known professor of history at 
Oxford, is to utilize the results of the 
latest research and to tell the story of 
England as a unified whole, from the 
earliest times to the battle of Waterloo. 
It is, of course, impossible to predict in 
how far the work will escape the dangers 
common to such an enterprise, and espe- 
cially the danger of developing into an 
encyclopedic, instead of a philosophic, 
history, but if all the writers enlisted fol- 
low the lines laid down by Mr. Trevelyan 
the prospect is certainly bright. Nor has 
the lightest task fallen to him. Not only 
does the Stuart era, with its romance, ‘in- 
trigue, bigotry and revolution, mark one 
of the most important milestones in the 
progress of humanity to freedom of in- 
dividual thought and action; it presents 
problems which, so tinged with partisan- 
ship has been the generality of discus- 
sions concerning them, still demand set- 
tlement. True, much has of late years 
been removed from the realm of contro- 
versy thanks to the indefatigable labors 
of Dr. Samuel Gardiner, whose contribu- 
tions to historical literature constitute an 
enduring and impressive monument to 
British scholarship, but the last word is 
far from said. Of the truth of this we 
are at the moment of writing reminded 
by the appearance of an extremely clever 
but not altogether ingenuous study, The 
Adventures of King James II.* This is 
an attempt to reverse the judgmeht of 
history concerning the last of the Stuart 
kings, on the plea that it is unfair to 
measure him solely by the acts of his 
three years of kingship, and that in order 
to arrive at a correct estimate due ac- 
count must be made of his record as sol- 
dier, sailor and civil administrator. The 
point is well taken, since there can be 
no doubt that James has received far less 
than his due from certain of the more im- 
portant writers, notably among whom we 
would name Macaulay. But the present 
apologist unfortunately goes to the other 
extreme in his laudation of the “ best of 
the Stuart kings,” as he chooses to view 
his hero, and his slavish adherence to 
James’s own memoirs and to the memoirs 





* THE ADVENTURES OF KING JAMES II oF E)NG- 
LAND. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,” “ Rochester, Etc.’ “ The Life of @ Prig,” 
etc., etc. Introduction by the Right Rev. F. A. 
pean D. D. New York: Longmans, Green & 
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of James’s friend Ailesbury stamps his 
work as an unmistakable piece of special 
pleading — uncommonly interesting 
throughout but unconvincing, for the 
record of James’s intolerance, tyranny 
and folly will not down. Turning to Mr. 
Trevelyan we find a portrait which, if 
less vivid, is marked by undoubted 
breadth and fairness. The adjectives 
usually applied to the misguided James 
are conspicuously absent, several of the 
more unpleasant accusations are ruthless- 
ly brushed away and an appraisal is made 
which we must regard as eminently just. 

Impartiality and philosophic insight 
are, indeed, the prevailing characteristics 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s work ; the exceptions, 
due it would seem to an unconscious bias, 
being few and far apart, and of a nature 
exercising no perceptible influence on the 
value of the treatise. Recognizing the 
evolutionary aspect of the hundred years 
of Stuart rule, the historian, in the en- 
deavor to show how the English people 
under the Stuarts solved the problem of 
attaining national unity and power—the 
same problem which the Continental peo- 
ples solved only through military despot- 
ism—by means of a free constitution, 


pays attention chiefly to principles and 


movements. Measures and men are by 
no means neglected, but the object stead- 
ily held in view is to express in concrete 
terms the growth of the inner life of the 
people in its social, religious, political 
and intellectual manifestations. Begin- 
ning with a highly realistic description of 
the conditions of town and country life at 
the time James I came out of Scotland, 
the period is unfolded in a series of dra- 
matic pictures wherein the essentials of 
spiritual and intellectual change are 
clearly visualized. Unquestionably Mr. 
Trevelyan somewhat neglects the more 
material—and particularly the growth of 
commerce and of the colonies—but his 
incisive generalizations respecting eco- 
nomic progress almost atone for the 
more detailed examination one has a 
right to expect. His style is decidedly 
rhetorical, quick with sincerity and at- 
mosphere and of a noteworthy pictu- 
resqueness. His scholarship is un- 
undoubted, wide and careful reading be- 
ing coupled with a discriminative use of 
authorities. For the convenience of stu- 
dents his work carries a bibliography 
deserving of the name. 
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Nordenskjold’s Antarctic Ex- 
pedition : 


For more than a quarter of a century 
men of science have been casting wist- 
ful glances toward the Antarctic regions. 
The vast area near and below the Ant- 
arctic Circle was almost unknown. In 
the early 40’s three scientific expedi- 
tions—one British,one American and one 
French—found lands at the borders of 
the South Polar zone, and the Challen- 
ger touched the Antarctic Circle. Ex- 
cept for the reports of these expeditions 
and .those of a few unscientific masters 
of whaling or sealing vessels the far 
South remained a mystery. It was, how- 
ever, a fascinating mystery. The posi- 
tive magnetic pole of our earth was 
hidden there, and because of lack of 
knowledge concerning magnetic activity 
in southern regions the science of ter- 
restrial magnetism was at a standstill. 
Moreover, the rich collections brought 
back by all visitors to the far South sug- 
gested promise of extraordinary yields 
to investigators in every branch of natu- 
ral science. The curiosity of Royal So- 
cieties and Geographical Societies as to 
the Antarctic regions bore fruit first in 
a few semi-scientific expeditions; then, 
in 1898-1899, in an important Belgian 
expedition, which passed a winter below 
the Antarctic Circle, and, finally, in 1902, 
in the dispatch of three parties—one Brit- 
ish, one German and one Swedish—to 
make elaborate investigation of Ant- 
arctic conditions. All these parties were 
to winter in Antarctic territory and to 
make simultaneous observations, partic- 
ularly in magnetism. The British ex- 
pedition was to investigate the tracts 
south of the Pacific Ocean, the German 
expedition those south of the Indian 
Ocean and the Swedish expedition, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Nordenskjdld. 
a nephew of the famous Arctic explorer, 
those south of Cape Horn. 

The narrative of the adventures of Dr. 
Nordenskjéld * and his party is the first 
of the official narratives of these expedi- 
tions to be published. It is a tale of hard- 
ship, and, in a measure, of defeat. So 
far as the dramatic effects of polar ex- 
ploration are concerned—the discovery 


* ANTARCTICA; OR, TWO YEARS AMONGST THE 
Icke or THE SovtH Pore. By Dr. N. Otto G. 
Nordenskjild and Dr. Joh. Gunnar Andersson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
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of new lands, the attainment of high lati- 
tudes—the party did not accomplish 
much. Their field lay among the best 
known portion of the Antarctic lands, 
and the northernmost portion as well. 
At no time did they cross the Antarctic 
Circle, and their one comparatively short 
southerly sledge journey did not take 
them beyond points which had been pre- 
viously seen, tho not visited. Their 
main geographical achievements were 
the filling in of coast lines passed over by 
their predecessors and in correcting 
previous charts, which were in a sad 
state of error. The other scientific re- 
sults of the expedition have not been 
digested and published ; but if one reads 
correctly between the lines of Dr. Nor- 
denskjéld’s book, the members of the 
party worked like beavers, and their re- 
sults seem likely to be of very consider- 
able value; and thus, of course, the main 
purpose of the expedition is accom- 
plished. 

But if they did not winter be- 
low the Antarctic Circle, at least they 
had plenty of thrilling experiences. The 
landing party was forced to spend two 
winters instead of one in their little hut ; 
their ship, which was to relieve them, 
was crushed in the ice, and the crew 
spent an uncomfortable winter, on short 
rations, in a dismal stone hut. Three 
members of the relief party, who had 
left the ship to make a sledge journey to 
the headquarters of the leader, spent a 
still more uncomfortable winter in an- 
other stone hut. Here were three divi- 
sions of the expedition within a hundred 
miles of each other, each unaware of 
how matters were going with their com- 
rades. Two of the parties were anxious 
about the ship; the third knew that their 
anxiety was well grounded, that the 
party was cut off from reasonable hope 
of immediate succor. And, presto! in 
one joyful week in spring every diffi- 
culty was cleared up. The parties met 
at headquarters, and a miraculous Ar- 
gentine ship turned up to take every one 
home. It was like the last act of a com- 
edy. 

The expedition became more closely 
acquainted than any of its predecessors 
with the southern territory, for but one 
of these made sledge journeys—that of 
Mr. Borchgrevink, to Victoria Land, in 
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1899-1900. It brings back more favor- 
able reports than others concerning the 
lineable character of “ West Antarctica ” 
(if we are to adopt the nomenclature 
suggested by Mr. Balch and Dr. Nor- 
denskjold, apparently by simultaneous 
inspiration) ; it found grass and plenty 
of land where its forerunners had ob- 
served only lichens and ice. But the ac- 
counts of cold and storm endured by the 
Swedes are even more formidable than 
those of earlier explorers. 

Their story is told in a sufficiently at- 
tractive fashion, tho it lacks somewhat 
of the personal touch that ordinarily 
vivifies narratives of polar exploration. 
Perhaps this comparative tameness is 
due to the unusually sparing use of the 
diary. But even the most commonplace 
of styles could not make dull reading of 
the remarkable adventures of the party. 

There are two good maps, tho it is to 
be regretted that they are meager in 
names. The photographs, however, are 
inferior to those of Dr. Cook in his ac- 
count of the Belgica expedition. The 


colored plates by Mr. Stokes, the Ameri- 
can artist who accompanied the expedi- 
tion throughout the first summer, are ex- 


cellent. 
& 


Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. By Count de 
Montalembert. Translated by F. D. Hoyt. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

Montalembert’s life of Saint Elizabeth 
carries one into the spirit of medieval 
thought so naturally that it is difficult to 
realize that the facts here given with the 
glamour of enthusiastic acceptancearethe 
same as set forth in the piteous pages of 
Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tragedy.” Neither 
the young girl with her apron of roses, as 
she lives in the stories for children, nor 
the woman, worn out at four and twenty, 
brokenhearted by a false ideal, but the 
triumphant saint, from whom earthly 
suffering falls away unheeded before the 
heavenly glories on which her mind and 
that of the reader, perforce, are set, is 
the picture portrayed by the devout 
Count, whose heart ever dwelt in the 
thirteenth century. To him that was the 
golden age. Then the sway of the 
Mother Church was widest and strong- 
est. Then the religious life reached 
hights unknown to the lukewarm love of 
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to-day. Then examples abounded of ter- 
rible enthusiasm, such as all forms of 
religious life can show, but which were 
especially numerous under the Romish 
influence of that period. To Montalem- 
bert even the mad tragedy of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade is a source of inspiration 
scarcely touched by pity and with no sug- 
gestion of horror. 


The Life and Letters of the Great Earl of 
Cork. By Dorothea Townshend. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

The life of the Great Earl of Cork 
covers a period which Miss Townshend 
has already made her own in the life 
of Endymion Porter. The Great Earl 
belongs to a slightly earlier period, as 
he was born in 1566, and began his Irish 
adventures in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, when Endymion Porter was as 
yet in his cradle. Until the publication 
of this volume the Great Earl has been 
chiefly known to genealogists; and the 
materials for his life have been found 
mainly in the Lismore papers, in the 
possession of one of his descendants— 
the Duke of Devonshire. From these 
ten volumes, five containing the Diary 
of the Earl, and the other five letters 
from his family and friends, and some 
of their replies, Miss Townshend has 
been able to draw a very complete and 
human picture of the Earl and his sur- 
roundings. We see him as a man full of 
life and energy, of clear-headed shrewd- 
ness, of generous kindliness, and of 
quick, hasty temper, tenacious of his 
rights and ready to fight an unjust claim 
to the uttermost, but also quick to for- 
give, and like a “kind fool,” to sacri- 
fice the whole advantage for which he 
had fought out of compassion to his 
vanquished opponent. Boyle begins life 
as an adventurer in a new country— 
goes to seek his fortune in Ireland as a 
man goes nowadays to the Klondike or 
to the new Northwest. And he finds his 
fortune; for tho he landed in Dublin in 
1588 with only the wealth he carried 
on his person—a little money, a good 
suit and a few jewels—he rose in a few 
years to be the first Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, the wealthiest landowner in the 
country and Lord Justice of Ireland. 
Nor was his wealth won at the expense 
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of the country he made his home. The 
Great Earl grew rich because he created 
wealth. He was an early captain of in- 
dustry. He built towns, roads and 
bridges; introduced better methods of 
farming; cared for his timber; mined 
iron, lead and silver, and converted his 
iron into a wide range of articles from 
cannon to cutlery. He brought over and 
settled English tenantry on his lands, 
and cared for them like a benevolent 
despot, providing churches and free 
schools, and seeing to it that neither 
young nor old suffered for want of em- 
ployment. But the story is not a simple 
record of the rise of a great man from 
poverty to wealth. Through it all runs 
the sense of insecurity, the high pressure 
of life, the turbulent excitement and 
hurly-burly of life in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. A man’s prosper- 
ity is a sure index of the number of his 
enemies; and enemies enough had the 
Great Earl, from the time when as a 
mere boy he appealed direct from his ac- 
cusers to Queen Elizabeth until he en- 
tered upon his long and bitter struggle 
with Wentworth, the Lord Deputy. 


as 


Robert Browning. By C. H. Herford. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

There are one or two poets about 
whom it seems next to impossible to 
write without absurdity. Shelley used 
to be such; at present it is Browning. 
Even Professor Herford, when he enters 
upon this subject, appears to lose his bal- 
ance. The necessity to be poetic, to live 
up to his matter, has been too much for 
him. As regards his style, it has resulted 
in a rich blend of sensibility and pic- 
turesqueness, like this: 


“ His [Browning’s] imagination flamed forth 
like an intenser sunlight, hightening and quick- 
ening all that was alive and alert in man and 
Nature; her’s [Mrs. Browning’s] shot out 
superb or lurid volcanic gleams across the sim- 
plicity of natural chiaroscuro, disturbing the 
air with conflicting and incalculable effects of 
strange horror and strange loveliness.” 


While in criticism it has produced such 
transcendental jargoning as the follow- 
ing: 

“Hence, while ‘the finite’ always appears, 
when explicitly contrasted with ‘the infinite,’ 
as the inferior—as something soi-disant, im- 
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perfect and incomplete,—its actual status and 
function in Browning’s imaginative world 
rather resembles that of Plato’s *épac in re- 
lation to the amepov,—the saving ‘limit’ which 
gives definite existence to the limitless vague.” 
This is too bad of Professor Herford— 
particularly as his name has sufficient 
authority to give a kind of currency to 
this sort of thing among those who know 
no better. 
Js 


The Fleeing Nymph and Other Verse. By 
Lloyd Mifflin. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Mifflin’s poetry is distinguished by 
its admirable technical qualities. The 
sonnets by which he has won his reputa- 
tion are remarkable for the ingenuity and 
the elaborateness of their art. Indeed, if 
there is any detraction to be made from 
his writings it is for their exceeding art- 
fulness that they are to be criticised. It 
is a pleasure and something of a relief, 
therefore, to get from him a volume like 
this, made up chiefly of lyrics, in which 
technology gives way, to some extent, to 
feeling. 

“ Above the woods at close of day 

The amber sky was dim, 
Through filmy clouds of faded gray 
We saw the crescent slim; 
But lower, past the maple boles, 
A pennant of the West 
Flamed like a flying oriole’s 
Intense, refulgent breast.” 


Such verses as these may be artful, too; 
but the art is so simple comparatively as 
to produce an impression of sincerity, if 
that is the word, which is not always pro- 
duced by Mr. Mifflin’s more ambitious 
work. 


a 


The Belles-Lettres Series. Browning’s The 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon and Other Dramas, 
edited by Professor Arlo Bates; Webster’s 
White Devil and Duchess of Malby, edited 
by Professor M. W. Sampson; Select 
Poems of Coleridge, edited by A. J. 
George, 60 cents each; The Gospel of 
Saint Matthew in West-Saxon and The 
Gospel of Saint John, edited by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Bright; 40 cents each; Se- 
lected Poems of Swinburne, edited by W. 
M. Payne; Robertson’s Society and Caste, 
edited by T..E. Pemberton; Chapman’s 
Bussy D’Ambois, edited by F. S. Boas; 
60 cents each. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


On the appearance of the first volume 
of this edition we described at some 
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length the series, which is planned to in- 
clude some 200 of the books that are 
worth while. They are just the thing to 
carry with one on a journey, for they 
are cheap, not easily soiled, and light 
enough to hold in the hand while read- 
ing, even in bed. The notes are scholarly 
without being pedantic, and sufficiently 
numerous to give all needed biblio- 
graphic and interpretive information. 
a 


Literary Notes 


For those of our readers who have a lit- 
erary conscience that troubles them because 
they have not read all the great books of the 
world we call attention to the publications 
by E. P. Dutton, New York, of the works of 
Lord Bacon in one volume for $2.00. It in- 
cludes the “ Novum Organum,” the “ Advance- 
ment of Learning,” the “New Atlantis,” the 
“Essays” and many others—all, in fact, of his 
philosophical works likely to be read by any 
except specialists, translated and provided with 
notes and prefaces. The print is small, but 
that does not matter so much with Bacon, for 
one does not have to read long to get a great 
deal to think about. 


....In_ selecting pictures for illustrating 
Sunday school lessons the “ Handbook of Re- 
ligious Pictures,” sold by the New York Sun- 
day School Commission, New York City, for 
five cents, will be found very useful. All the 
photographs, engravings and half-tones of the 
scenery of Palestine and of celebrated paint- 
ings, ranging in price from one-half cent to 
$20, sold by the various dealers in the United 
States, are here listed, so that one can find out 
instantly just what pictures are available on 
any subject and how to get them. 

& 


Pebbles 


CoNQUERING HERO'S THREE WISHES.— 
“You have served your country nobly,” said 
the Mikado. “ Anything you may ask will be 
granted.” “I have but three requests,” an- 
swered the Japanese naval hero; “don’t erect 
a triumphal arch, don’t present me with a house 
and don’t let the girls kiss me.”—Washington 
Star. 

....-H1rs Account or No Use to Her.—Mrs. 
Youngman: “The idea! it’s very funny you 
can’t give me any money. My husband has 
an account here.” Bank Cashier: “I know, 
Madam, but if your husband wanted you to 
have some money he should have given you a 
check.” Mrs. Youngman: “But, my gracious! 
if he’s got an account here can’t you charge 
it? ””°—American Banker. 
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Representative Government for 
Russia 


THE representative government of- 
fered to Russia by the manifesto of the 
Czar is not what was asked for by the 
conference of the zemstvos, but it is an 
extraordinary advance on anything that 
would have been thought possible five 
years ago, and is not to be scoffed at or 
disdained. It is to be accepted and made 
the basis for a really satisfactory consti- 
tutional form of goverment. 

By leaps and by bounds has liberty ad- 
vanced in Russia during these few last 
years. For it we are to thank in part 
the feeble indecision of the Czar and in 
great part the conditions exposed or 
created by the war with Japan. Solomon 
was not thinking of the opportunity 
given for agitation or revolution when 
he said: “ Wo to thee, O land, when thy 
king is a child and thy princes eat in the 
morning ;” and the blessings of defeat 
in war have seldom been so exemplified 
as in the present conflict. In 1896 St. 
Petersburg was startled by the sudden 
outbreak of a strike, such as it had never 
known before. Thirty thousand men in 
22 cotton factories were engaged. There 
was no Socialist propaganda ; the Social- 
ists were taken by surprise. The de- 
mands were moderate; there was no 
“ revolutionary outbreak,” but the work- 
men gained what they asked and they 
learned what organization may accom- 
plish also politically. Public sentiment 
moved forward. Social Democrats and 
Social Revolutionaries spread their 
propaganda all over Russia. Between 
1895 and 1900 there were 220 strikes, in- 
volving more than 200,000 men. Mil- 
lions of revolutionary sheets in various 
languages, Russian, Polish, Yiddish, 
Armenian, were distributed in the fac- 
tories, in the schools, in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the army. Education went 
on with amazing rapidity and got its best 
help from the repressive measures 
against the Jews, the Poles, the Finns 
and the Armenians. In 1902 the Czar 
was persuaded to allow the local coun- 
cils, or zemstvos, to present suggestions 


to St. Petersburg as to what was needed 
to relieve local conditions of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest. A few answered in a 
tone that called for their banishment; 
they had answered questions not put to 
them ; they had asked for representation 
in the imperial Government. But that 
they should have been so far recognized 
that their opinion was asked at all was a 
great thing, and a greater was to follow 
in the short space of two years. 

In 1904 a Liberal Minister of the In- 
terior, M. Svyatopolk-Mirsky, called a 
meeting in St. Petersburg of the presi- 
dents of the principal zemstvos of the 
country. He was removed from office 
and the meeting was forbidden, but it 
met all the same in November, for the 
conditions are such now in Russia that 
men have begun to speak aloud what 
formerly they dared not whisper to the 
reeds. This was unlike the meetings in 
1902. Then in 400 separate towns 11,000 
men had been asked to answer questions 
only as to local and industrial conditions 
and needs. Now a representative body 
of the empire met, 98 leading men pres- 
ent, unlimited in their topics and assert- 
ing their freedom of utterance. They 
met again in large numbers, still forbid- 
den, in March of this year, and again in 
July. They asked for perfect personal 
liberty of conscience, of the press and of 
speech ; equal rights for all social orders, 
enfranchisement of the peasants, and 
especially “a regular representation in a 
separate elective body, which must par- 
ticipate in legislation, in working out the 
budget and in controlling the administra- 
tion.” This was an amazing demand; it 
asked a peaceful revolution, and the re- 
markable thing is that this courage had 
grown in two years and that it was in- 
dorsed by every sort of organization in 
Russia and by what had been the con- 
servative press. The demand could not 
be safely resisted. A second meeting of 
the zemstvos in March drew up a plan 
for representative government. 

The official plan now proclaimed by 
the Czar comes far short of that drawn 
up by the zemstvos. Suffrage is not uni- 
versal and voters must be property hold- 
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ers. The peasants can only vote for local 
electoral colleges, which will choose 
members for them. But the principal dif- 
ference is that the new Parliament, 
called a Duma, will have absolutely no 
power except consultative. Whatever 
they do the Czar may reject. The repre- 
sentatives of the people can simply be 
heard. They can discuss pretty much 
everything and have freedom to discuss 
and advise. This really is all that Mr. 
Pobiedonostef, who has the credit of 
drawing up the plan, will allow, for the 
autocracy of the Czar must not be im- 
paired. But there is advice and advice. 
Lord Cromer “advises” the Khedive. 
The Viceroy of India “ advises’ the 
Gaekwar of Barfoda. The Japanese have 
appointed an “ adviser” to the Emperor 
of Korea. There is advice that must be 
heeded, and it will be a rash Czar who 
will reject the advice of such a Duma. 

But it is amazing that he could have 
allowed so much. He has let the camel’s 
head into the tent; indeed, he could not 
keep it out. You cannot stop at the let- 
ter a; the whole alphabet must follow. 
Freedom of speech is already largely 
achieved and the rights of free govern- 
ment follow as a corollary. These are 
stirring times; history is rapidly making. 
No man could have anticipated as the 
result of this war a political regeneration 
of Russia as sudden and complete as that 
which we have seen take place in Japan. 
But here it is, under our own eyes, as 
sudden and swift as the abolition of slav- 
ery in the United States. 

& 


A Change of Front Toward 
Japan 


Arter having for two years shown 
an almost undiscriminating sympathy 
with Japan in her contest with Russia, 
the American daily newspaper press 
has within a fortnight begun to adopt 
a tone of opposition which cannot fail 
to suggest unpleasant reflections. The 
arguments that are being put forth 
against the Japanese terms of peace 
are in themselves unworthy of intel- 
ligent men and are discreditable to 
the American people, if they really rep- 
resent American opinion. 

We do not know whether the news- 
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papers will prefer to have the public 
believe that a large sum of Russian 
money has been judiciously distrib- 
uted—and unpleasant rumors to that 
effect have been in circulation—or 
would like better to be regarded as 
just plain incompetents, whose edi- 
torial comments have the quality of 
the conversation that goes on within 
the walls of institutions for the feeble- 
minded. It is enough to remark that 
they have placed themselves “up- 
against” this alternative, and if they 
continue to address themselves on this 
particular subject and in their present 
vein to that being whom they are 
pleased to call “ the intelligent reader ” 
they will do so with amazing effron- 
tery. 

In saying this we do not here offer 
to pass any judgment whatsoever upon 
the justness or the expediency of the 
Japanese terms of peace. It may be 
that these terms are both righteous and 
wise ; it may be that they are hard and 
absurd; we do not pretend to say. We 
are dealing only with the American 
newspaper arguments against them. 
These arguments are in substance two 
—namely, that Japan is a pagan na- 
tion, and therefore, of course, wicked 
in her dealings with a Christian Power; 
and, secondly, that if the civilized 
world permits her to extort these terms 
from her discomfited foe she will be- 
come so formidable an empire that 
Western interests will be imperiled. 

The argument that Japan is a pagan 
nation has precisely the quality of that 
criticism which the committee of esti- 
mable clergymen made to President 
Lincoln upon General Grant, that he 
relied too much on his whisky, and it 
should be taken in the spirit of Lin- 
coln’s humorous reply. If Japan’s 
achievements are a product of her 
paganism, the sooner the Christian 
world cultivates that particular kind 
of paganism the better off we shall be 
in both morals and worldly success. A 
nation that can conduct a Government 
without corruption, keep her word to 
the letter, do things instead of boasting 
and in maintaining a vast army on for- 
eign soil lose fewer men by illness than 
in battle obviously has some of the 
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qualities that St. Paul recommended in 
the twelfth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans and which the Christian na- 
tions have not been too diligent to re- 
member. Indeed, Emperor William, 
forgetting his Yellow Peril picture, 
now says that it is the Christian vir- 
tues of Japan that have enabled her to 
win against Russia. 

As for the contention that by extort- 
ing these terms of peace Japan will be- 
come a dangerously formidable Orien- 
tal Power, it is worthy of that particu- 
lar specimen of the schoolboy who oc- 
cupies the dunce block. Japan either 
is a formidable Oriental Power or she 
is not. If she is, the concession of these 
terms of peace will not make her 
stronger; the denial of them will not 
make her weaker. If she is not for- 
midable she will not be able to hold 
any nominal advantage that these 
terms may seem to give her. The real 
question is, What are her elements of 
strength and how are they likely to 
develop? If she has the resources and 
the military genius to dominate the 
East any refusal by the Western world 


to concede the advantages that she has 
won in the present war will amount to 
as much as did the withholding from 
her of the fruits of her victory over 


China. It is only a question of time 
when she will get what she wants. If 
she has the ingenuity and the indus- 
try to develop a vast manufacturing 
activity she will force her way into 
the markets of the East, whether the 
Western world wants her to do so or 
not. If her people have the vitality, 
the temperance and the frugality to 
multiply more rapidly than the people 
of the West, no cry of “ Yellow Peril ” 
will prevent their spreading over great 
areas that are now occupied by less 
vigorous stocks. 

Only one thing cah be accomplished 
by an ungracious attitude toward Ja- 
pan in the present crisis of affairs. The 
nations that adopt it can incur her dis- 
pleasure, as they did after the war with 
China. She will not retaliate by open 
hostility, but she will be a less friendly 
co-operator with them in advancing a 
policy of fair and equal trade oppor- 
tunities for all competitors throughout 
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the Orient, and she will be less dis- 
posed to look kindly upon Western in- 
fluences of every sort, religious, educa- 
tional and political. The only real 
“Yellow Peril” is that which lurks in 
narrow-mindedness and animosity. 
The Japanese have shown themselves 
to be friendly in disposition and recep- 
tive of all genuine thought, invention 
and idealism. So long as they care for 
these things and are willing to do their 
part in promoting them the Japanese 
Empire cannot be a peril to any worthy 
interest. 

If the Japanese terms of peace are 
wrong and unreasonable, let that fact 
be shown by discussing them on their 
merits. It is unworthy of the Ameri- 
can people to protest against them on 
the ground that the Japanese are 
Oriental pagans or that their national 
advancement is a dangerous rivalry of 
American interests. 


2 
Revolution Within Churches 


Ir is a serious question whether 
Churches can continue to exist after they 
have lost their distinctive tenets. Like 
a building that is shored up, can there be 
put under them new foundations? 

Take the Mormons, for example. In 
the idea of the public, and indeed in fact, 
the most characteristic feature of the 
Mormon Church was polygamy. But 
polygamy is nearly passed away. So far 
as its practical bearings on life are con- 
cerned, polygamy is becoming obsolete. 
The rising generation will have none of 
it; not because it is contrary tu the law 
of the land, but because it is contrary to 
the law of the human heart. It never 
worked satisfactorily and never could. 
A plural marriage still occurs now and 
then, but the social sense of the Mormon 
community is against it. The man with 
plural wives is an object of ridicule to 
Mormon girls, and the wives themselves 
are objects of pity. The girls of educa- 
tion scorn the idea of plural marriage, 
and no more do the young men favor it. 
It is the grizzled bishop of an earlier day, 
or the man of wealth and power, who 
would follow in the footsteps of the el- 
ders. But more often than he would have 
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it known his advances are met with 
scornful refusal. 

But Mormonism survives the death of 
polygamy. It daily increases the num- 
ber of its adherents. It holds the affec- 
tion of its members. Its rule in politics 
is absolute. Every public school is, out- 
side of two or three larger towns, a 
church school, teaching religion. There 
are no real political parties; everything 
goes as the Twelve decide. All the lead- 
ing industries of the State, with the im- 
portant exception of mining, are in the 
hands of the Mormons. They are not a 
large body, less than half a million peo- 
ple, below the average in intelligence, but 
ruled by shrewd, able men, and they are 
satisfied. The end of polygamy is not 
the end of the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints; and the reason seems to be that 
they have a large residuum of super- 
natural tenets, sufficient to hold them to- 
gether, so long as they are believed. 
The absurdity of the Book of Mormon 
will one day be recognized and then the 
Mormon Church will fall to pieces. 

Let us take another example: The 
Jewish Church in this country is very 
large and strong. It gains hundreds of 
thousands of adherents every year by 
immigration. It has perfect freedom, 
and it is using it. It has two distinctive 
rites, that of the Abrahamic covenant 
(circumcision), and the Seventh day 
Sabbath. What would be the effect of 
the loss of these two rites? 

This is no idle speculation; it deeply 
concerns all Judaism. Already the 
seventh day is almost lost. There is a 
Friday evening service for those that will 
attend, but pretty nearly every Jew goes 
to business, and labors and does all his 
work on Saturday just as he does on 
Friday. His children attend a Jewish 
Sunday (not Saturday) school. Sunday 
is a day of recreation, and Saturday is 
not a day of worship. Indeed the 
younger generation is growing up with 
scarce any distinctive religious training. 
They are still taught that they are Jews, 
but they mingle with Gentiles, and see 
little difference. To be sure the Abra- 
hamic covenant is maintained, more as 
a matter of racial sentiment, to please the 
elders, than as a matter of religious ob- 
ligation. Some advanced Jews venture 
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to deny the importance of its continuance. 
It may gradually be Jost. 

And if the Sabbath goes, and the 
Abrahamic rite, what will be left’ of 
Judaism? If they go it will be because 
faith in the supernatural history of the 


Torah has gone before. There will be 
left no sanctions to Judaism as a religion, 
and all that remains will be the high 
ethics which it teaches. Already “ Ethical 
Culture” has its pulpit within Judaism, 
and the more advanced Judaism differs 
invisibly, except in name, from Christian 
Unitarianism. Persecution has kept the 
Jewish faith strong, but the sun of abso- 
lute freedom has, as in the fable, forced 
off the cloak of ritual conformity, which 
no blustering storm could remove. There 
is serious likelihood that gradually, if 
not rapidly, Judaism as an organized 
religious force will disintegrate. Now 
it holds its power by the inherited faith 
of its wealthy older members and by the 
admirable character of its organized 
benevolences. 

And what shall we say of the future 
of the Christian Churches? Their perma- 
nence and growth as Churches depends 
on their faith in supernaturalism. The 
cne or two denominations that deny su- 
pernaturalism do not grow. Their young 
people either leave the Church or go back 
to a Church that repeats the Apostles’ 
Creed. Our evangelical Churches grow, 
for they have not lost their faith. What 
would happen if their members came to 
a conscious disbelief .in supernatural 
Christianity it is not pleasant to imagine. 
But we can get some idea of it from the 
growth and strength of other organiza- 
tions whose purpose is sociality and 
mutual benefit, and which already to a 
considerable extent supplant the Church 
and usurp its functions. We now have 
Masons, Odd Fellows, labor unions, 
granges, and a legion more. They would 
multiply and grow strong, perhaps form 
a trust ; but the sanction of religion would 
be lost, and a sad loss it would be to the 
world. Faith in the world to come has 
been a tremendous power for fixing and 
steadying character; and the substitu- 
tion of the ethics of one’s brief life for 
the ethics of Being and Eternity might 
make a very serious change in human 
character and human history. 
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Tariffs and Exports 


At the recent National Reciprocity 
Convention in Chicago, commendation 
of the policy of seeking tariff reciproc- 
ity by treaty was discouraged because 
experience has shown that in the pres- 
ent Senate no treaty of reciprocity can 
be ratified. Conditions in the case of 
Cuba were exceptional; the rule has 
been established by the fate of the Kas- 
son agreements. A treaty must have 
a two-thirds vote; a general bill chang- 
ing the tariff rates needs only a major- 
ity, which would be sufficient for the 
enactment of such a dual tariff (of 
maximum and minimum rates) as the 
convention in its resolutions advocated 
“as the only practical method of re- 
lieving at this time the strained situa- 
tion with which we are confronted.” 

When the convention spoke of a 
“strained situation” it had in mind 
the new German tariff (which will be 
enforced in March next), the coming 
effect of Germany’s tariff agreements 
with other European nations, the atti- 
tude of those nations toward the ad- 
mission of American products, and our 
approaching harvest, which will give 
us a large surplus of grain to be sold 
abroad. Last year we exported only 
44,000,000 bushels of wheat’ (flour in- 
cluded), but this year we may be able 
to spare 200,000,000 bushels, and a 
great crop of corn will give us a large 
surplus of provisions. How are we to 
retain foreign markets for these prod- 
ucts and for our manufactures? How 
shall we remove or overcome the hos- 
tility of those nations which have been 
led by our own prohibitory tariff rates 
to raise tariff walls against us? Not 
by treaties of reciprocity, because the 
Senate will not accept them. The con- 
vention says we must resort to maxi- 
mum and minimum schedules. 

Commercial treaties are friendly 
agreements; a maximum tariff, with a 
minimum behind it, is a kind of club. 
It suggests retaliation and tariff war, 
rather than friendly exchange of bene- 
fits. We do not say that it can be used 
only as a weapon of commercial war- 
fare; but we think a treaty of reci- 
procity is to be preferred for solving 
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peacefully such a problem, for exam- 
ple, as is presented by the action of 
Germany. 

The making of maximum and mini- 
mum schedules as they should be made 


would involve tariff revision. There 
are some—and they exert much influ- 
ence—who would retain the present 
tariff intact as the minimum, and make 
a maximum by adding 25 per cent. to 
it. This would not do. It would 
tend merely to increase the hostility of 
those whom we desire to conciliate. 
The present duties are high enough for 
any maximum that could serve a useé- 
ful purpose. High and low schedules 
could be arranged justly and with due 
regard to the entire situation only by 
a thorough revision and readjustment 
of all the existing rates. 

This would be a revision of the tar- 
iff, and there ought to be a revision of 
it, for the benefit of the American peo- 
ple in their home market as well as for 
the promotion of our export trade. Re- 
vision should precede—and a fair re- 
vision would probably prevent—any 
experiment in the untried field of maxi- 
mum and minimum rates. There are 
many duties that are practically pro- 
hibitory. They should be largely re- 
duced. Others, no longer needed for 
protection, might well be removed. 
Our exports of manufactures last year 
were $543,000,000. They included 
great quantities of highly protected 
products which were sold abroad in 
open competition with the similar prod- 
ucts of other lands, and sold not only 
without the aid of any protection what- 
ever, but even under a handicap of 
freight charges. If the American man- 
ufacturers of these goods can thus 
overcome the competition of foreign 
rivals abroad, they can defy it here at 
home without a duty. 

It is our excessive tariff, excluding 
many kinds of foreign competing 
goods, permitting the exaction of high 
prices here, and thus enabling some 
producers to sell at very much lower 
prices abroad, that has excited the 
commercial hostility which is mani- 
fested in Germany’s new tariff and new 
agreements with seven Continental 
nations. “ We must not repose in fan- 
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cied security,” said Mr. McKinley in 
his last public address, “ believing that 
we can forever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing.” Since 1891, Ger- 
many has seen her imports from the 
United States increase from $96,000,- 
000 to nearly $225,000,000, or more 
than 134 per cent., while her exports 
to us during the same period have re- 
mained almost stationary, increasing 
only 12 per cent., or from $97,000,000 
to $109,000,000. Buying more and 
more from us, she would like also to 
increase her sales to us, but our tariff 
bars the way. Therefore she seeks ex- 
changes elsewhere, and our large sales 
of agricultural products in Germany 
will surely be cut down unless we pro- 
mote here that exchange which she de- 
sires. 

Could it be promoted by a maximum 
and minimum tariff? Probably not by 
such a dual tariff as those who now 
control the Senate would accept. A 
satisfactory readjustment of trade 
might be obtained by a treaty of reci- 
procity. Said Mr. McKinley at Buf- 
falo: 


“The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is a 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times; measures of retaliation are not. 
If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer 
needed for revenue or to encourage and pro- 
tect our industries at home, why should they 
not be employed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad?” 


But his party in the Senate has ignored 
the reciprocal treaties negotiated un- 
der his direction, and we presume that 
any new agreement of the same kind 
would share their fate. Only by a just 
revision of the whole existing tariff 
can the fundamental cause of “the 
strained situation with which we are 
confronted ” be reached and removed. 
Such revision, necessarily requiring a 
sharp reduction of many duties, would 
make a tariff that every advocate of 
honest and equitable protection could 
support. If our export trade is to be 
restricted by foreign legislation, retali- 
ation in any form will probably pro- 
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vide no remedy. But the losses due 
to such restriction may reveal the de- 
fects of the present tariff to many who 
do not now see them. 


Sd 


Nagging 

In Rudyard Kipling’s latest story, 
“An Habitation Enforced,” in the Au- 
gust Century, he alludes to the fall of 
elm branches in fair weather, and the 
question of the skeptical reader, “ Do 
elm branches so fall?” was answered in 
the next number of the London Times 
by the following statement: 


“On Saturday, just before my gardeners 
were due on the path underneath, a huge 
branch from one of my old elms here crashed 
down without any warning. There was no air 
stirring.” 


Once again the myriad-eyed observer 
is justified; and we call to mind catas- 
trophes as crushing and as unexpected 
in the lives of men we know. An aston- 
ishing number of sudden revolts, separa- 
tions and divorces occur after years of 
passive and uncomplaining endurance. 
People marvel and say: “ He stood her 
nagging for twenty, thirty or forty 
years,” as the case may be, “I should 
think he could put up with her tongue 
a little longer.” That is precisely what 
he cannot do. The hen has never been 
considered a dangerous bird, but the 
hen-pecked husband is inoculated with 
a wee drop of venom at every peck, and 
he succumbs at last, in a spasm caused 
by cumulative criticism. The tiny per- 
forations in his soul have ‘been hiding- 
places for the bacteria of hate, which 
have silently bred spiteful colonies dur- 
ing slow years. 

There are certain poisons, notably lead, 
whose toxic effect is cumulative. Par- 
ticles remain in the system, gradually re- 
ceiving accretions until the accumulated 
poison proves. fatal. Criticism, espe- 
cially of the domestic sort, usually called 
“nagging,” has like properties. We can 
brace ourselves against a sudden gust 
of anger, and spring back to place with 
the elasticity of all living, growing things, 
but we must bend to a constant blast of 
criticism blowing regularly from one di- 
rection—bend, or break! 

It is often asserted that trouble in gen- 
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eral and home criticism in particular is a 
polishing process. That depends. It 
more often corrodes. And poor human 
nature, bitten into by acids and rasped by 
harsh friction, is at last full of unsightly 
sores, morbid bruises and aching hurts. 

There is desperation born of the very 
persistency of the torture: “Will it 
never end?” cries the victim, and we 
have here the psychological reason for 
divorces sought after long years of living 
in apparent amity. One can endure fric- 
tion until the sensitive surface becomes 
raw; then it grows exquisitely painful 
and one literally “ cannot bear it.” The 
meek and “ hen-pecked husband ” at last 
may emulate the traditional worm and 
turn upon his torturer. 

Unfortunately, it is usually some of 
one’s own household who knows just 
where the raw spot in the soul is, and 
flicks it with a certainty of aim a stranger 
could never attain. If we have with in- 
finite care blown us a little bubble of 
happiness or self-complacency it is the 
one who loves us who pricks the beauti- 
ful iridescent thing. 

If a manuscript has been returned by 
the editor, with or without thanks, our 


neighbors may not know it, but the fam- 
ily will ferret it out and remind us of it 
by deploring the fact until we are driven 


to the verge of madness. If the dearest 
girl in the world sadly says “ No” they 
find that out, also, and wonder endlessly 
what she could see in that Gibson- 
statured rival to prefer. “ To be sure, he 
is handsomer than you are, but ”— 

If you lose a lawsuit, either as lawyer 
or principal in a case, you literally “ never 
hear the last of it ” at home. 

A young man was forced into teach- 
ing mathematics, against stronger in- 
clinations and greater love for another 
science, because of a failure to pass an 
examination in arithmetic in early life. 
He was so badgered and taunted by his 
family that in sheer desperation he spe- 
cialized in mathematics, and even 
achieved some distinction therein, altho 
he is still reminded at timés of his child- 
ish fiasco. But not every young man 
has so much grit; most of the nagging 
critics’ victims are too hurt, sore and dis- 
couraged to attempt further and bolder 
flights. The wings are clipped and rarely 
grow again. 
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Criticism very rapidly corrodes the 
soul. It needs little enough discourage- 
ment. One of the chief obstacles to re- 
form in prisons is that the punishment 
has destroyed the self-respect to which 
the reformer if he is to succeed in re- 
habilitating the man must appeal. Pride 
has been slowly eaten away, and pride is 
not a bad thing when it leads us to “ con- 
ceal our own hurts and not to hurt 
others.” 

The nagging spirit is so unbeautiful 
wherever it appears that we would like to 
see it kept out of our magazines as well 
as out of our homes. The “scold” is 
not a pretty figure, but the attitude of 
some periodicals suggests her, standing 
in the doorway, with lean arms akimbo 
and shrill voice calling the public to hear 
her vitriolic and vituperative vocabulary 
of abuse. Mustard plasters will not heal 
the sores of the body politic, nor will 
cumulative poisons cure its diseases. 


at 


New Theories of Evolution 


THE presidential addresses’ of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science are usually of an epoch-mark- 
ing, if not of an epoch-making, charac- 
ter. The presidents are chosen from the 
different sections in irregular rotation, 
and they generally take occasion to give 
a summary of the recent progress and 
the present state of their respective sci- 
ences. This year the presidential address 
was worth going to Cape Town to hear, 
for it was upon the subject of inorganic 
evolution, by the son of the discoverer of 
organic evolution. President George 
Howard Darwin, professor of astronomy 
and experimental philosophy in Cam- 
bridge, is the second son of Charles 
Darwin, and, in view of the tendency of 
modern biologists to lay emphasis upon 
other factors of evolution than natural 
selection, a tendency which has been 
jubiliantly but unwarrantably heralded 
in certain quarters as “the -death of 
Darwinism,” there was much curiosity 
to see what view he would take of the 
controversial situation. 

This curiosity Professor Darwin rec- 
ognized, if he did not fully satisfy, by 
stating in the beginning of his address: 


“It is not my object, nor am I competent, 
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to examine the extent to which the theory of 
natural selection has needed modification since 
it was first formulated by my father and Wal- 
lace, but I am justified in maintaining that the 
general principle holds its place firmly as a 
permanent acquisition to modes of thought.” 


He then proceeded to extend the Dar- 
winian law of natural selection to the 
chemical elements. If, as recent experi- 
ments indicate, the atoms of radium and 
certain other elements are spontaneously 
breaking up and rearranging to form 
atoms of a different kind, the chemical 
elements are not to be regarded as 
eternal, but as permanent merely be- 
cause of their stability under given con- 
ditions, a stability that might be suddenly 
disturbed by changes within the atom. 
According to Thomson an atom consists 
of thousands of particles of negative 
electricity moving in complicated orbits 
at a speed approaching 200,000 miles a 
second. Such a system, much more com- 
plex than the solar system, with only 
about 300 bodies, might maintain equili- 
brium for a million years or more, but 
could not last forever. It must in time 
decompose and re-form into another 
atom, which would be tested by natural 
selection to determine its fitness to sur- 
vive. 

This corresponds, as Professor Dar- 
win pointed out, to a revolution which 
changes the form of a State, and he con- 
tinues: 


“These considerations lead me to doubt 
whether biologists have been correct in look- 
ing for continuous transformation of species. 
Judging by analogy, they should rather expect 
to find slight continuous changes occurring 
during a long period of time, followed by a 
somewhat sudden transformation into a new 


species, or by rapid extinction. The time 
needed for a change of type in atoms or mole- 
cules may be measured by a millionth of a 
second, while in the history of the stars con- 
tinuous changes occupy millions of years. Not- 
withstanding this gigantic contrast in speed, 
the process involved seems to be essentially the 
same. The study of the stability and instabil- 
ity, then, furnishes the problems which the 
physicist and the biologist alike attempt to 
solve.” 


Thus Professor Darwin brings into the 
sphere of evolution the irreducible mini- 
ma, the supposedly unchangeable atoms, 
the eternal units of the universe. The 
latest philosopher arrives at the same con- 
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clusion as the earliest, at the xavra jei of 
Heraclitus, “ Everything changes.” Suns 
and atoms, men and their social institu- 
tions, plants and species of plants, all 
have their life periods, and pass through 
the successive stages of birth, growth and 
decay. 

Ideas are nowadays more contagious 
than ever, and a mode of thought pre- 
vailing in one science speedily spreads 
to all the others. So wherever we turn 
we hear such phrases as “ relative sta- 
bility,” “dynamic equilibrium” and’ 
“limits of variation” in place of the 
old terminology implying definite and 
permanent classification. 

Professor Bancroft calls all chemical 
compounds “ phases of matter.” Pro- 
fessor De Vries develops new species 
by catching plants at their “ mutation 
periods.” Professor Ross talks of 
“race suicide,” and says “the career 
of a people is a parabola.” 

In the days of her infancy sociology 
borrowed much of her phraseology and 
theory from the older sciences, espe- 
cially physiology. Now that she con- 
siders herself a full grown science she 
shows a disposition to pay these early 
obligations by extending her laws to 
other realms of thought and even over 
the whole universe. Almost simulta- 
neously with Professor Darwin’s Cape 
Town address, where he speaks of in- 
surrections inside the atom, Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia, published quite 
unpretentiously in Science of August 
18th a new law of evolution. He holds 
that the economic laws of increasing 
and diminishing returns do not apply 
solely to industrial establishments, but 
“that they are the laws of universal 
evolution,” and that they are superior 
to Spencer’s famous definition of evo- 
lution in that they can be used quan- 
titatively. In their generalized form 
Professor Giddings words these laws 
thus: 


“Tn any finite aggregate of competing things 
or organisms those survive in which the total 
amount of evolutionary transformation in- 
creases more rapidly than the net expenditure 
of energy; those perish in which the total quan- 
tity of evolutionary transformation increases © 
less rapidly than the net expenditure of 
energy.” 
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Apparently from this Professor Gid- 
dings would make efficiency the uni- 
versal test of fitness to survive, and 
efficiency is to be determined by the 
ratio of the energy transformed to the 
energy dissipated. If this is correct 
the highest product of evolution in the 
mineral kingdom would be spongy 
platinum, which is capable of trans- 
forming an unlimited quantity of sul- 
phurous oxide into sulphuric oxide. In 
the vegetable kingdom it would be an 
enzyme which can change sugar into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide without 
itself suffering change, and in the ani- 
mal kingdom the neurones in the brain 
of man, which can control both the 
platinum and the enzyme with very 
little expenditure of energy. Or, in 
other words, the aim of evolution is 
some kind of catalysis. But Professor 
Giddings’s preliminary notice is so brief 
and abstract that we must suppress the 
temptation to comment upon it pre- 
maturely and await his further develop- 
ment of this promising theory. 


a 


Portsmouth and Shimonoseki 


Now when the fate of Manchuria is 
being decided at Portsmouth it is inter- 
esting to recall the prophecy of that 
shrewd old Chinese statesman, Li Hung- 
chang. In a letter to one of the advisers 
of the Empress Dowager, believed to 
have been written by him almost on his 
deathbed, in 1901, he said: 


“Many Chinese officials contend that Man- 
churia must on no account be abandoned to 
Russia. Those who hold this language do not 
understand the present circumstances, and are 
unable to look into the future. If we leave the 
Russians in possession of Manchuria no se- 
rious harm will ensue, for in that case fric- 
tion will arise between Russia and Japan on 
the frontiers of Korea, and a conflict is bound 
to break out between the two rival Powers. 
In the event of war, should things take an un- 
favorable turn for the Japanese, it will be our 
business to join the Russians and help them 
to crush the Japanese, thus establishing a claim 
upon the gratitude of Russia, who, retaining 
Korea for herself, will give back Manchuria to 
China. If, on the other hand, the Russians are 
unable to withstand the Japanese, we can join 
with the latter and help them to drive the Rus- 
sians out of Manchuria. Thus we shall get 
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back Manchuria without running any grave 
risks, while in present circumstances it might 
be difficult for us to recover possession of it.” 


In foreseeing the inevitable conflict be- 
tween Russia and Japan and in pojnting 
to the Korean frontier as the inciting 
cause Li showed himself a true prophet, 
but in regard to his own country he was 
much mistaken. So far from joining in 
to help the winning side, as he recom- 
mended, China has taken no more active 
part than a bone in a dog fight. Conse- 
quently she has no claim on the gratitude 
of either party and she is completely ig- 
nored in the conference which is deciding 
the disposition of her own territory. 

Whether the calmness with which Li 
Hung-chang regarded the seizure of 
Manchuria by the Russians was in any 
degree induced by his income from the 
Russian treasury is not known. In 1898 
a censor of high rank offered to prove 
that Li had received a bribe of $1,000,000 
from the Russian Government, and 
staked his head against Li’s that the 
charge was true. Asa result of the judi- 
cial investigation Li lost his head—but 
only his official one. He was dismissed 
from office and neither he nor his accuser 
was decapitated: a verdict which may be 
taken to mean “ guilty but not proven.” 

But not to discuss further such purely 
personal matters as the sources of his in- 
come, Li Hung-chang certainly showed 
himself more perspicacious than the rep- 
resentatives of Russia, France and Ger- 
many at Tokyo when. they protested 
against the treaty of Shimonoseki on the 
ground that to give the Liao-Tung penin- 
sula, whereon is Port Arthur, to Japan 
would be a menace to the permanent 
peace of the Far East. Two at least of 
these three Powers which overthrew the 
treaty which Li Hung-chang had just 
signed have suffered for their blunder; 
Germany alone seems to profit by dis- 
orders anywhere on the globe. 

The result of thus wresting from Ja- 
pan in 1895 the fruit of her victory was 
simply that she had to fight again for 
it ten years later. Now she has con- 
quered the same territory—and a little 
more, and at Portsmouth, instead of 
at Shimonoseki, she demands the same 
concessions—and a little more. If any 
of the European Powers are tempted 
again to interfere in behalf of her beaten 
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foe let them beware lest Japan raise her 
price in 1915. 

Ten years ago, since there was diffi- 
culty in making China realize that she 
was beaten, Japan insisted upon the Chi- 
nese envoys coming all the way to Japan 
to sue for peace. Accordingly Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang met Count Ito at Shi- 
monoseki, an insignificant seaport town 
in the eyes of the world, being only five 
times the size of Portsmouth, but never- 
theless the scene of some important 
events. It was at Shimonoseki that our 
warships joined with those of the Dutch, 
British and French to punish the Japa- 
nese barbarians for a violation of inter- 
national law and obtained from Japan an 
indemnity of $3,000,000. In those days 
the Japanese knew nothing of interna- 
tional law and did not want to learn. But 
we said we would teach them a lesson, 
and we did, and they have learned it and 
they know how to ask for indemnity for 
themselves now. But in time we paid 
back our share of that fine for the mis- 
demeanor of 1864. The money has been 
spent for Japanese schools and the inci- 
dent is all forgotten, or so we hope. 

Shimonoseki saw another sight not 
long ago, when off her coast Admiral 
Togo demolished the Russian fleet and 
took into her port Admiral Rojestvensky 
and some of his best ships as prisoners. 

Diplomatic it may have been, but un- 
fortunate it certainly was, that in 1895 
Japan compelled China’s envoys to meet 
hers on her own soil, for an ardent young 
Japanese patriot took it upon himself to 
avenge his country and shot Li Hung- 
chang through the cheek. As reparation 
for this attack upon the sacred person of 
an envoy under her own protection Japan 
stopped the march of her victorious 
armies toward Pekin by granting an 
armistice, which she then, as now, had 
refused. 

This time the peace plenipotentiaries 
meet on neutral soil, and if a Japanese 
soshi or Russian nihilist should shoot 
Witte it would not be to the loss of Ja- 
pan, for we would be the ones to suffer 
for it. 

In other respects, too, Shimonoseki 
differed from Portsmouth. There the 
Japanese were twice baffled and the nego- 
tiations delayed because the Chinese Gov- 
ernment from ignorance or design had 
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not given its representatives full powers, 
while on her side Japan was represented 
by her Premier and her Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. This time, through a mo- 
mentary forgetfulness on the part of 
Baron Komura, the Japanese credentials 
were left at the Hotel Wentworth until 
after the Russians had presented theirs. 
At Shimonoseki the Japanese had against 
them a former American Secretary of 
State, John W. Foster. The Russians, 
however, have not called for the assist- 
ance of any of our statesmen as yet. 
But whatever be the changes in other 
respects, we all unite in the hope that the 
result will be different, that Portsmouth 
will succeed where Shimonoseki failed, in 
establishing “a just and lasting peace.” 


a 


As we write there is a 
pause in the negotiations 
at Portsmouth, and the President is 
trying to break the impassé. No one 
knows what his suggestion is. Some 
say it is what we suggested last week, 
the reference of the points left in dis- 
pute, chiefly Sakhalin and indemnity, 
to The Hague Court for decision. It 
would be hard for the Czar who pro- 
posed The Hague Conference to re- 
fuse; but the questions have been de- 
clared to involve the honor of the 
nation, which has been usually reserved 
from arbitration. We still hope for 
peace, no matter how much the Rus- 
sians may say it is impossible. <A 
country is always spoken of as femi- 
nine, and we recall her who, vowing 
she would ne’er consent, consented. 
Indeed, it looks a good deal like a bluff 
on the part of Russia. In fact, what 
can she expect? She can make bet- 
ter terms now than she ever can again. 
Let her refuse now to make any com- 
promise, and she will lose Vladivostok 
and the whole Pacific Coast. It looks, 
we say, like bluff, but no one can 
prophesy what will be done in St. 
Petersburg, where 
“Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.” 


Is It Peace? 


We sincerely hope that at the last mo- 
ment Russia may consent to yield Sa- 
khalin, and that Japan may be willing to 
put her demand for indemnity into such 
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a moderate form as to save Russia’s 
face. 
ws 
Siiecttie Gat We have received several 
Shee letters protesting against 
the statements in an 
article about “ Education in the South 
and the Aristocracy.” We are not sur- 
prised. It represented it to be a current 
conception of education in the South that 
it is good chiefly for the show to be made 
of it, with titles and honors and vulgar 
display. We by no means indorsed our 
correspondent’s testimony, altho we know 
that all over the country show of learn- 
ing is too much the end sought, and even 
our highest universities solemnly agree 
how they shall distinguish their pro- 
fessors and students from the common 
world by their dress. But one corre- 
spondent writes from Mississippi: 

The South has made wonderful improve- 
ments during the past few years. These im- 
provements are made, not by club presidents 
and “ prominent literary figures,” but by men 
and women who spent time in college training 
themselves to become citizens of the South. 
The great trouble is that the average Southern 
parent has not the means to keep his children 
in college long enough. The great majority 
of those who have money enough are educat- 
ing their children. You will find great num- 
bers of students in the Southern schools who 
are working their way through, just as is done 
in the Northern schools. 


Js 


From all around the 
world comes news that 
women are claiming 
and receiving their equal rights as hu- 
man beings and as citizens. In Australia 
the Assembly of Victoria last month 
passed a bill granting the franchise to 
women, and Mr. T. Price, the labor 
leader, who has recently become Premier 
of South Australia, announced it on 
August 8th as part of his policy, which 
has received the approval of the Assem- 
bly. In Russia the zemstvoists have seri- 
ously considered the propriety of basing 
their proposed constitutional Govern- 
ment on universal suffrage, in accord- 
ance with the petitions sent to them from 
many organizations in various parts of 
the empire. Considering the active part 
the Russian women have taken in the 
reform movement, from the education of 
the peasants to the throwing of bombs, 


Woman Suffrage 
Advancing 
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they certaintly are entitled to a share in 
the freedom they have helped to gain. 
In the mir, or village commune, women 
who are heads of families have always 
voted, and if, as has been hoped, an in- 
digenous democratic Government should 
develop in Russia from the germ of this 
ancient institution, some at least of the 
women would doubtless continue to vote. 
In the plan for a national assembly as 
drawn up by the Council of the Empire 
and retained, we presume, in the mani- 
festo now issued by the Czar, women of 
the prescribed qualifications will have 
votes, tho they will have to cast them by 
proxy of husband or son. In Norway 
the women protested against not being 
allowed. to vote for the separation from 
Sweden in the recent referendum, de- 
claring that the feminine vote would 
have been unanimous in favor of it. 
Woman suffrage is one of the planks in 
the platform of the Socialists the world 
over, and in every country their strength 
is growing rapidly. In England, how- 
ever, the extension of the suffrage to 
women property owners is opposed by 
some of the socialist and labor leaders, 
who see in it an attempt to increase the 
capitalistic vote, since working women 
would not be allowed to vote. 


x 


It has sometimes been said 
that the annual deaths by ac- 
cident on our railroads are 
as many as in a great battle. This fact 
is emphasized by the report just issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the year ending June 30, 1904, there 
were 94,201 casualties to persons on the 
railways, of whom 10,046 were killed. 
The number is startling, and suggests the 
need of some system of greater care. 
There were 2,114 trainmen killed, and 
1,518 watchmen, switch tenders and other 
workmen. Of these 307 were killed in 
coupling and uncoupling cars, and 4,074 
injured. Of passengers there were 441 
killed by collisions, derailments, etc. Of 
those not passengers or employees, there 
were 4,749 killed, 804 at crossings; at 
stations, 458; along the track, 3,446. 
There is a lesson here as to grade cross- 
ings and track walking. For 1895 one 
passenger was killed for every 2,984,832 
carried, and one injured for every 213,- 
651. But the trainmen’s lives are much 


Railway 
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more endangered. One trainman was 
killed in every 120 and one injured out 
of every 9. The use of automatic 
couplers has saved many lives. We fear 
that the automobile accidents would 
showan even larger percentage of casual- 
ties and deaths; but we remember that 
accidents happen to people who stay at 
home, if they are careless. That is the 
factor that cannot be eliminated. 


a 


Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon 
have met and the civilian has fallen. 
While Lord Curzon is being acclaimed 
in England as one of the greatest vice- 
roys India has ever had, we may keep 
in mind that the Indian native does not 
agree in this respect with the Colonial 
Briton. He holds that Curzon has 
been the representative of the doctrine 
of India for the English, and not of In- 
dia for the Indian. Even the native 
princes do not like to recall the expense 
of their attendance at his durbar, and 
the magnificent superiority which he 
assumed as representing the Queen, 
and their successful resistance to the 
claim of Lady Curzon to the title of 
Vicereine. Doubtless he was a British 
statesman and extended British influ- 
ence in Afghanistan, Tibet and Arabia, 
at the expense of the Indian taxpayer, 
but India did not learn under him to 
love Great Britain any more. 


as 


An interesting example of English in- 
sularity of speech is met with in the last 


number received of the London 
Guardian, which we are inclined to re- 
gard as the prince of all denominational 
papers the world over. Describing the 
figures on an ancient jar found in Crete 
it says: 

“Behind him, two and two, marching in 
step, come eight men, wearing the Mycenzan 
loin-cloth and turbans or flat caps of pork-pie 
shape.” 


What shape is that? Probably seven- 
eighths of those who use the English 
language never saw a pork-pie and have 
no idea what is its shape. But the Lon- 


doner knows. 
& 


It is a rather disagreeable war of 
personalities that is going on in Geor- 
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gia between the two leading Atlanta 
newspapers which represent the two 
editorial Democratic candidates for 
Governor, Hoke Smith and Clark How- 
ell. But still more disagreeable is the 
war over the dispensary in South Caro- 
line, with its charges of petty graft, 
numerous and definite enough to dis- 
credit the claim that graft cannot find 
a nidus in the same region with lynch- 


ing. 
Sad 


What a shiver must have run 
through the session of the British As- 
sociation in Cape Town when the prin- 
cipal of a South African college told 
an awful incident to illustrate the 
moral danger ‘which comes from giv- 
ing too much education to the natives: 

“ He had heard of a young rascal, caned sev- 

eral times in the week at school for lying, 
cheating and stealing, going to a Christian 
Endeavor meeting in order to pass a note dur- 
ing the opening prayer to his inamorata for the 
time being.” 
Those black boys must be sinners of 
a dye to match their complexion. Who 
ever heard of such a thing as a white 
boy passing a note to a girl at church 
or during prayers? 


An “airship” sailed successfully, in a 
very light wind, over New York last 
Sunday. But it was nothing more than 
a dirigible balloon, such as Santos- 
Dumont and others have made. It is 
something, but has very little promise of 
practical advantage, for it will always be 
very much at the mercy of the wind. 
What we want is an airship without any 
balloon. That will be revolutionary, and 
it will come. What a bird can do with 
feathers, a bat, a butterfly and a may- 
bug with vans, a man will yet accom- 
plish. 

a 

We believe in Mr. Witte. He rep- 
resents progressive Russia; and we are 
sure that he gave a sympathetic audi- 
ence to the representative Hebrews 
who sought his interest for their co- 
religionists in Russia. The newly 
promulgated provisions for a national 
Duma do not exclude Jews, and if 
Witte’s voice can control, the laws 
against them will be removed as fast 
as possible. 





Insurance 


Federal Supervision of Life In- 
surance . 


Ir any doubt existed before the con- 
ference between Senator Dryden, J. M. 
Beck and President Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay on August 16th, it is now evident 
that there is a growing sentiment in 
favor of some kind of Governmental 
control of life and other insurance com- 
panies in the place of the State system 
which now prevails. With the Presi- 
dent’s indorsement this sentiment now 
verges upon crystallization, intensified 
doubtless because of the abuses that have 
crept into the supervision by States, 
which in certain cases have amounted to 
little less than official blackmail. Look- 
ing toward Governmental control some 
determined efforts to secure it have late- 
ly been put forth. Two bills for the 
Federal regulation of insurance have 
had recent consideration in Congress. 
They were respectively introduced by 
Congressman Morrell and Senator Dry- 
den. Against these bills it was urged 
again and again that they both origi- 
nated with the companies themselves. 
They are, of course, opposed to the 
hampering restrictions of fifty or more 
States if there can be secured the substi- 
tution of but one supervision, which shall 
be the Federal Government. From the 
point of view of the insurance companies 
their contention is well founded. One 
evidence of this appears in the item of 
expense under the present system of 
State supervision, which has in too many 
instances passed all legitimate bounds. 
According to figures presented by James 
M. Beck, some time Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States and now 
counsel for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in the North American Re- 
view, during the year 1902 twenty-eight 
States received from insurance com- 
panies, exclusive of property taxes, over 
$5,000,000 in excess of the cost of the 
supervision exercised by the States con- 
cerned. One single State is said to have 
collected more than the Federal Govern- 
ment requires to examine all the Na- 
tional Banks in the country, and this en- 
tire sum, amounting to an annual charge 
of $10,000,000 in the aggregate, ulti- 
mately falls upon the policyholders. If 
Federal supervision can lighten this bur- 
den it would seem that but little serious 


opposition could spring up. President 
Roosevelt seemed to indorse this view 
when he said: 


“Tt seems to me that what has occurred to 
the Equitable Life furnishes another argument 
for effective supervision by the National Gov- 
ernment, if such superyision can be obtained, 
over all these great insurance corporations 
which do an interstate business.” 

The President has now gone even fur- 
ther than this and has expressed himself 
as heartily in favor of Federal super- 
vision. Senntee Dryden will in conse- 
quence have the full support of the Ad- 
ministration when his bill in its modified 
form is reintroduced at the next session 
of Congress. The Dryden bill as now 
framed provides for the supervision of 
insurance by the Bureau of Corporations 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The constitutionality of the 
measure will, of course, engage the at- 
tention of Congress. 

st 


THE recent report of Fire Com- 
missioner Nicholas J. Hayes covering 
the work of his department in the great 
city of New York is an interesting docu- 
ment. To those whose knowledge of 
the Fire Department is limited to the 
chance observation of an engine and pos- 
sibly its hose carriage dashing rapidly 
but skillfully to a fire, with the possible 
sight of a burning building nowand then, 
the report will come as a revelation as 
to what has been accomplished by the 
New York Fire Department. A high 
state of efficiency, vigilance and harmony 
now prevails in the department. The 
fireboat fleet has been reorganized and 
made more effective than ever before 
and now contains seven fireboats. Fur- 
ther additions to this fleet will be made 
in the near future. The number of men 
employed in all branches of the New 
York Fire Department at the present 
time is somewhat in excess of 3,500 and 
is constantly growing. 


....Life companies receive many odd 


requests. According to the Agents’ 
News-Letter the claims department of a 
prominent company recently got this let- 
ter from a bereaved widow: “I take 
pleasure in informing you of the death 
of my husband, who was assured in your 
company. Please send me papers quick, 
so I can prove he is dead.” 





Financial 


Railway Statistics for a Year 


Statistics of the railways of the 
United States for the year that ended 
on June 30th, 1904, were issued last 
week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They serve to remind us that 
we have in this country nearly half of 
the world’s railway mileage—213,904 
miles of road, and 297,073 miles of 
track. The increase for the year was 
5,927, the largest for any year since 1890. 
Some of the Commission’s totals are as 
follows: Locomotives, 46,743; cars, I,- 
798,561 (those of private car lines not 
included) ; passengers carried, 715,419,- 
682; tons of freight, 1,309,899,165 ; aver- 
age revenue per ton per mile, 0.780 of 
a cent, against 0.763 in 1903; capital 
outstanding, par value, $13,213,124,679, 
of which $6,339,899,329 was in stock and 
$6,873,225,350 in bonds; number of per- 
sons employed, 1,296,121, a decrease of 
16,416; wages and salaries paid, $817,- 
598,810; gross earnings, $1,975,174,091 
(an increase of $74,327,000) ; operating 
expenses, $1,338,896,253 (an increase of 
$81,357,000) ; dividends declared, $221,- 
941,049. Of the entire capital stock, 
$2,696,472,000, or 42% per cent., paid no 
dividends. 

A bulletin of the Census Bureau, also 
issued last week, makes the commercial 
value of our railway operating property 
$11,244,852,000. This does not include 
$123,000,000 for Pullman and private 
cars. One-eighth of this value is as- 
signed to Pennsylvania, and a little less 
than one-twelfth to New York. 

Practically all of the passenger loco- 
motives and cars, the Commission says, 
were equipped with air brakes and auto- 
matic couplers. The same was true of 
the freight locomotives and a majority 
of the freight cars. But air brake ap- 
pliances were still lacking for 258,808 of 
these cars. Owing to recent accidents 
(the collision at Harrisburg, for exam- 
ple) caused by the “ buckling ” of freight 
trains, the Commission decided last week 
to increase the minimum required per- 
centage of air-brake cars in each train. 

During the year 10,046 persons were 
killed and 84,155 injured. Of those 
killed 441, and of those injured 9,111, 
were passengers. As 3,632 employees 
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were killed and 68,067 injured, nearly 
6,000 ‘persons who belonged to neither 
class lost their lives. Probably a ma- 
jority of these were killed at grade cross- 
ings or while walking on the tracks. It 
is noticeable that the number of passen- 
gers killed was considerably increased, 
having been one for every 1,662,267 car- 
ried, against one for every 1,957,441 in 
the preceding year. 


NEGOTIATIONS are in progress for 
combining the seventeen wholesale drug 
houses of Canada in one corporation 
with a capital of $6,000,000. 


....English cotton mills have been 
making large profits. Those of 21 mills 
for some time past have exceeded 12 per 
cent., and recent reports of three show 
that dividends of 30 per cent. have been 
earned. 


....California’s crop of citrus fruits 
for the crop year beginning with No- 
vember promises to be the largest on 
record, and will probably exceed 35,000 
carloads, for which the growers will re- 
ceive about $12,000,000. 


..++The cost of steel mills, furnaces 
and shops either just completed, in course 
of erection, or for which plans have been 
perfected, at Pittsburg and in the Mon- 
ongahela Valley, will exceed $25,000,000, 
and they will furnish employment for 
23,000 men. 


....The Manufacturers’ Record of 
Baltimore shows that about 41 per cent. 
of our exports in the last fiscal year 
originated in the South. Exports of cot- 
ton, cottonseed oil, cottonseed cake and 
meal, naval stores and phosphates, all 
exclusively from the South, amounted to 
$431,980,911. To this should be added 
about $183,000,000 for lumber, tobacco, 
cotton goods, petroleum, provisions, 
grain, coal, cattle and fruit. - 


....Dividends announced: 


Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway. (Eastern Okla- 
homa Div.), Coupons, payable September rst. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. (Preferred), 
quarterly, 1 per cent., payable September Ist. 

Lord & Taylor (Preferred), semi-annual, 3 
per cent., payable September Ist. 
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Know a Good 
New York 


HOTEL? 


Where one can stop without spending 
all his money on the hotel bill, yet not 
a cheap Hotel. Hotel Algonquin, 59 
West 44th Street, is a quiet, cleanly, 
well conducted house, combining supe- 
rior service and appointments with 
reasonable prices. The rooms are all 
good rooms with private bath, shower, 
and long distance telephone in every 
one of them, and they can be had for 
$2.00 per day upwards. If you want to 
know more of this attractive house 
write to me. FRANK A. CASE, JR., 
Manager, Hotel Algonquin, 59 W. 44th 
Street, New York. 


























TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 

Do you know that the quickest way 
to summon aid in case of fire, burglary, 
accident, sudden illness, 7s dy tele. 
phone? 

Do you realize that the telephone 
will do your shopping, your marketing, 
that it will make or postpone appoint 
ments, will run your errands, talk with 
your friends? 

Residence Telephone servicein Man- 
hattan is available at a cost of only 
$3.75 per month. 


Call any of below offices for full information, 


New York Telephone Go. 


15 Dey St. 











ANTED Money that isn’t working, to make 
places for men and women who 
need work, ‘Extension Bonds” of the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement draw 10% a year for 20 
a. That cancels them. A splendid investment for 
hose who need a steady income, and have an intelligent 
interest in the welfare of the human race. Not an experi- 
ment, but the result of six years’ careful experimenting 

during which time 30,000 days’ works have been provide 
for men and women who needed work, with a capital less 
than the amount required to enpport 5,000 men and women 
in idleness one day. Capital for the experimental work 
has been furnished by such men as Robert C Ogden, John 
8. Huyler, Eauward Everett Hale, J. G. Phelps-Stokes. 

Ernest H. Crosby, the late Mayor Jones of Toledo, Edwar 
Howard Griggs, Charles F. Dole, Robert Hunter and scores 

of others. nd $1 to be enrolled as an Associate, 
For full particulars address 
WILBUR F. COPELAND, 
Organizer of the Straight Edge Industries, 
2 E1igHTH AVENUE, 


New York, 





MRS. MEAD’S 
School for Girls 


“ Hillside,” Norwalk, Gonnecticut. 


lege Preparatory and Home School of fine 
spirit and traditions. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
two other Middle State colleges, and to nearly all col- 
leges for Women in New England. General course of 
study for those who do not enter college. Fine musi- 
cal advantages. Excellent a. Large library. 
Full Faculty of teachers. Advantageous location for 
health and study. Circulars on application. 


MRS. M. E. MEAD, Principal 
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DULUTH SUPERIOR DREDGING COMPANY 
$200,000.00 Capital Shares $100.00 Each 


We offer for sale the remaining $30,000.00 of its authorized issue of stock at par, in parcels to 


suit the purchaser. 


The balance of the stock, $170,000.00, has been sold at par, the officers taking $100,000.00 


of it. 


The company is officered and managed by the same men who made such a wonderful success of 
the Duluth Dredge & Dock Company, whose stockholders realized $2,633.00 per share for each $100.00 


invested, after eight years’ operation. 


The equipment owned by the company will be of the most modern type and highest efficiency, 


and absolutely new. 
This stock is non-assessable. 


No better opportunity for a high-class and profitable investment has come under our observation. 


Full information will be furnished on request. 


R. B. HNOX @ CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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Established 1808, 


itlas Assurance Co., x10. 


49 Wiall St., Rew Work. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Altitude 1,200 ft. ; spring water, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
tennis, music, trout and Bass fishing, pleasant drives and walks, 
Spectal rates fortiie summer. Booklet on application. 

FRED’K H. PARTRIDGE, 


DEAN HOUSE pitam Goont. 
Old summer resort, pleasantly located, commodious lawns running 


to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy ; $15 to $20 per week: 
transients $3.50; will mail booklet on application. 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 2 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant nyeleten in Middle- 
own, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before ‘.—o 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., n, Pa. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK 














EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per day up 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day up 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





DISABLED 


It’s tough luck 


when a husky man is disabled by failure of 
something he depends on. 

Many an athlete and business man is “ _ 
away” by failure of his heart caused by coffee 
drinking. If notheart, perhaps stomach or 
kidneys. When the oar begins to show alittle 
crack, chuck it quick and in time. When 

toms of heart, stomach, yo nerv- 
ous troubles show, quit coffee entirely and 
use Postum. 

*¢There’s a reason ’’ for 


POSTUM 











“A great deal in a little space.” 
—The Press. 


46 7 HE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES ” 


This is the title of a series of books 
of travel and education issued by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


These small books are filled with in- 
formation regarding the best modes of 
travel and the education that can best 
be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resorts of America—to trips to the 
islands of the sea and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps of 
the country described. 


A cory. 

the “Fo 

— upon receipt of postage stamp 
anfels, General Passen 

Central & Hudson River 

Station, New York. 
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fly Low Rates 


_ 


West ana Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 


$ 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
20 return, August 30 to September 4. Special 
=" Personally Conducted trains leave Chi- 

cago and the East September 2. 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
==—<= certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portiand and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 

=— daily until September 30, inclusive. 

$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
=— tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 

park). Daily until September 16. 

$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=— and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 

$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 
== until September 30, inclusive. 

$1 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 
a= tember 30, inclusive. 

$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=_= daily until September 30, inclusive. 

CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 

For further particulars address 
NW579 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CLARK’S TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD 
"The Successful Parties of ten will leave in September and October ; two 

months in JAPAN and INDIA. 


d A few vacancies yet. 
Superior management and liberal arrangements, Program 
on request. 

FRANK C, CLARK, 96 Broadway,§N. Y. 





HM WAniD vescent The SECRET 
Relief for 


Me 
Mea” Indivesti 
<< RIEX ndigestion COATES 
: CLIPPERS 
Distress after Meals, Sour Stomach athome. Only barbers used 
Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to ) a i a La+ 4 
its great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, in homes as acom» oracurler 
Reliable. It has been 
sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from Coates 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
ren COATES OLIP 
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SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


fis Daus’ Tip lop? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 

the best and simplest device for 

100 copies Som, Ye arzeaen at 5 
ies + 


ke “duplicator, 
eposit, on ten 





FINANCIAL 
34 YEARS 27% cusTomnrs 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., peaen. Chamber of Comme Chi 
Home Established Iowa === 


1875 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. me FneR 


THE ATUHISUN, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 

COMPANY 
qeorgpens Ke. 5 ine, September 1, 1905, EASTERN OKLAHOMA 

wa: 

DIV IStOn FST aCe eas Te BONDS will 

be paid on and after Sapte tember 1, 1905, upon cane at the 

office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, August 16, 1905. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company 
The regular quarterly’ dividend of ONE: (PER CENT. 
ua r. I ts) 
has been declared, pa; able September 1, 1908, to stockhold- 


ers of Treasure 
rs of record August 8, F. A. LEHR, . 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 a St., N. Y., 














THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF LORD & TAYLOR 
have this day declared a regular semi-annual dividend of 
THREE PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this cor- 
poration, payable September 1, 1905. The Transfer Books 
will be closed from August 24th to September 2d. 


E. H. TITUS, Treasurer. 
New York, August 18, 1905. 


MEETING 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
ANNUAL MEETING 
anit annual mocting of the stockholders of Union Pacific Rail- 
road Com mapeny will be held at oe office # the Company, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. on PTURSDA. Y, October 10, 1905, attwelr> o’clock 
noon, for the election of fifteen Directors of the Company, 
for the transaction of such other business as may legally come 
before the meeting. 








He wel Be clo oged for the punt, 108, and 
close of business on Tuesday, August 
at ten o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, October 1 


ALEX. aka Secretary. 
Dated August 19, 1905. og 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


esets, Jan. tet, 5006, ° 
Liewintios. 
Surplus, « - «ss . 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Orricz, Empire Bldg., 71 Breadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








1850—— ——1905 


United States Lif InsUrance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM. - ~ Leather. 
CLARENCE H. EKEELSEY, Pret Title Guarantee and Trust Ce. 
WM. H. PORTER, . Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Htlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Company 


ATLaxTic BurILDINe, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


George Ade with his knowledge ofslang, 
has written some very entertaining books. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,000,00¢ 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insurance it 
is possible to obtain through The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, even in 
case of death, the beneficiary will be pro- 
tected from financial suffering to the ‘full 
extent of the sum named in the policy. 





Provident 
Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President 


346 Broadway, New York | 


A Life Insurance Company. es- § 
pecially adapted for permanent and § 
temporary usefulness to active busi- © 
Permanent, giving a | 
large amount of indemnity for the | 


ness men. 


family; ¢emporary, guaranteeing at 


low cost against loss by death while © 


engaged in speculative operations. — 
It specially provides for practical 
wants. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


fiscinadse 92%, SSPEARS 
$3,686, 126.25 


All forms of} of ii and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH = upon all polictes. 

Every H- =4 “7 endorsed thereon the ‘cok surrender and paid 
up a Bia ~ ee to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
use 


Pamphi = vies, 8 and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’s O; 











Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. “% 


D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 





Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


Assets, $17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





State Mutual | 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 
$2,552,377.45 
policy. and guaran- 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in ev 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfe: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 cates 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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